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IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13, Lincoln's 

Inn-fields. — ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and scu LPT 
OPEN FREE from 11 to 5 on Tuesdays and Thursdays in Laing a 
March; and on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Th byreay te and Saturdays in 
April, May, June, Juiy, and August.—Cards for Private Days and for 
Students to be obtained of the Curaror, at the Museum. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to 
RECOMMEND an ig Sag nny my HOME for GIRLS at psn 3 
ton, where his daughter has ree years. Resident Frenc' 
governess, good masters, careful individual traini thee aoe bos 
health. Over-pressure and cramming avoided.—Add L.L.A., 
E. Stanford’s, 26 and 27, Cuckspur-street, Charing Cross, 7s Londen, 8. al 





M*x FRANK AUSTIN is booking ENGAGE- 
ENTS for his Popular took te LECTURES and SKETCHES 
New P terms for 





Pe be a prom 72, Park-terrace, ‘Waltem 2 8. 
“The sketch was a musical and intellectual treat.” 
Western Daily Mercury. 


RAMATIC RECITALS at LITERARY INSTI. 

TUTES, CONCERTS, at HOMES, &. Mrs. FRANK RATCLIFFE 
(Miss HELLIS) is OPEN’ to ENGAGEMENTS.—61, Marylands-road, 
Maida-vale, W 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1, Trebovir-road, 
8.W —rmel_ Mi w. COLE. —The NEXT TERM will 
peppers ae AY, Sepeember ‘19th. 2 A Separate house adjoining 











ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, 8.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1889-90 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 
FRes. an Introductory Address, at 3 ep u., by Mr. William Anderson, 








Science Scholarships of 125 guineas and 601. respectively, 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9, York-place, Baker-street, W. 

The SESSION of the COLLEGE and of the ART SCHOOL will 
BEGIN on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, 1889. The College provides 
systematic instruction by Professors in the higher subjects, and there 

are Preparatory Classes for Junior 8 are p’ 
and for the Examinations in Arts and Science in the 








IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—Forthcoming 
Examination ree. ASSISTANT in the ART BRANCH of the 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM (17-20), 23rd August. 
The date specified is the latest ra which applications can be received. 
They must be made on forms, to be obtained, with eee from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Gommmunen, London, 8. 


DITOR of 





important COUNTY WEEKLY 


desires CHANGE. RCS energetic, and capable; in Politics, 
Conservative; had valuable experience — leading Dailies. —Address 
Mean, 7701, "Sell’s Advertising Offices, London. 





[HE ADVERTISER, who is leaving shortly for 

the United eo will be OPEN to REPRESENT any good 
PUBLISHING FIRMS. Over twenty years’ experience in the trade.— 
Apply by letter, G. F. S., 514, Wandsworth-road, 8. W. 


YHE PAGES of a MAGAZINE - HIGH 
STANDING, embracing waa Vlg i 
to ONE or TWO MORE AUTH 





shares in the property. The shares are 
Liability Acts, and, consequently, there i ~y liability beyond their 
amount. The principle on which the -s> is conducted is one by 
which Contributors are also Signed Con- 
ean are preferred by the Editor, and are always waar noticed 

the press at home and abroad.—For further particula dress 
anon: 1, St. Swithin’s-lane, London, EC. 








A FEW Gentlemen who are about to establish, 
and embark Capital in, a NEW PERIODICAL (on entirely 
original lines), desire to have the LITERARY and FINANCIAL CO- 
OPERATION of Persons of HR. tastes. ae further particulars 
apply by letter to A. Conan Dovyuez, care of King, Sell & Railton, Limited, 
12, Gough-sq uare, Fleet-street, E C. 


THE PROPRIETOR of a NEW SERIES has 
VACANCIES for Three or Four STORIES of 50.000 words. State 
terms. Might also give particulars of longer works. No MSS. in first 

instance.—O. U. R., Simpkin’s, 4, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


T° BOOKSELLERS or NEWSVENDORS. — 

ee ENGAGEMENT as PACKER or PORTER by a man 
any years in the trade. Could also act as Caretaker. 

Hithet re references —Address E. W., 2, Craven Buildings, Wych-street, 


O PUBLISHERS, &c.—BOOKBINDER (25) 


wants SITUATION in or out of Trade, from 9 to 5, or 10 to 6 o'clock. 
—A. P., 13, King-street, Chelsea. 


'YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 

views, Lectures, Legal or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 

and despatch. Terms moderate. Duplicate Copies.—Address Miss Tica, 
27, Maitland Park-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


O AUTHORS.—MS, TYPE- WRITTEN at 1s. per 
1,000. Duplicate Copies, 6d. per 1,000. ys from 5s. per Act. 
Shorthand Writers and Type- Writers sent out to Time &c. The Metro- 
Politan School of Shorthand, Limited, ay Chancery-lane. Tei No. 

















University of London. 
Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


T° those who wish to become TEACHERS in 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate is offered to Ladies at the MARIA GREY TRAIN- 
ING COLLEGE. 

TRAINING is also nee for those who wish to become KINDER- 
GARTEN TEACHERS, and preparation for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER 
LOCAL EXAMINATION. 

SCHOLARSHIPS are offered in all inn 

The COLLEGE YEAR begins SEPTEMBER 17. 

Address Principat, Maria Grey Training College, 5, Fitzroy Street, W. 


IGHER TECHNICAL and SCIENCE SCHOOL, 
Folkestone (Residentia!). 

The FIRST TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, September 10. 

Sir Edmund Hay Currie is about to establish a superior School for 
Gentlemen’s Sons who, have completed the earlier part of their general 
education, require instruction which will fit them for entrance upon 
ps pre eorg requiring special scientific and technical knowledge. 

| will conducted on the lines of the best public kott; 
excepting that those subjects to which most attention wit! be given will 
be scientific and techni rather nm general and classical, and the 
services are being secured of the very best teachers in their several 
departments as Resident and as Visiting Masters. 

Modern Languages will be thoroughly taught. 

In the matter of home cemforts and personal well-being, the pupils 
(who must be at least 13 years of age) will receive eo advan- 
baa! and Sir Edmund and Lady Currie will reside in the house with 
the boys. 

Folkestone is well known as a most charming health resort, and the 

buildings, which are ae completed, are perfect in all their sanitary 
magi po and detu! 

ratories, ,_-* and Gymnasium, each of the most 

approved planning and fitting, are close to the houses of residence. 
esides the courses applicable to pupils who intend adopting pro- 
fessions in this country, a special course will be set for those who may 
intend entering upon the business of life in the Colonies or abroad, and 
other courses will be arranged for to suit the special need of pupils as 


re 
The first of the houses will be open for the Ved a of pupils after 
the Summer Vacation on TUESDAY, Septembe: 
For prospectus address Siz Epuunp Hay pret Folkestone. 








Tw 
open ‘to all se Students, will be offered for competition. The 
will be held on the 25th, 26th, and 27th September, and the 
wi Cc y and Physics, with either Botany or Zoology, 





at the option of Candidates. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of et peer ar value are awarded at 
= sora Examinations, as also several m 

| Classes are held throughout the oe a the “ Preliminary 

scientine ” and “ Intermediate M.B.’’ Examinations of the University of 


All ‘Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

The fees may be in one sum or by instalments. Entries miy be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years ; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who 
also has a /ist of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who 
a Students into their houses. 

ospectuses and alll particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. Georce RENDLE. 
E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


S?: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
nm, W 

The WINTER SESSION Paton OCTOBER lst, with an INTRO- 

DUCTORY ADDRESS by Dr. MAGUIRE, at 4 P.u. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ONE of 105i., and FIVE of 50 guineas, 
of which Two are Specially Open to Students from Oxford and Cam- 
rae will be awarded by E: jon on Sep 26th and 27th, at 

AM 

The Hospital has 281 beds, with well-appointed Special Departments 
for Diseases of Children, and of the Eye, Ear, Skin, and Throat. Eight 
nae Appointments in it are open to Students without expense or 
charge 

The School is replete with all the requisite Laboratories and Appli- 
ances for the Study of Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Patholegy, 
Lonen bp and Hygiene, and the course of Teaching both in the 
Hospital and the School provides complete preparation for every Ex- 

amination and 

The Residential College is under the care of the ven Dr. Luff. 

The to b i the School Secretary, 
contains full information as to the Scholarship Susetiaasiona, as to the 
Annual Prizes and School Scholarships, the Course of Study, and the 
Special Classes for the higher University Degrees. 

HERBERT W. PAGE, M. z M.C. Cantab , Dean. 


\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, a. of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, B.O 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ VALUATOR, 


AGENT, and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode 
blish 




















UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE (including the Indian School and the Department of Fine 
Arts) will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. The Introductory Lecture will 
be given at 3 p.m. by Prof. W. P. KER, M.A. 


Professors. 
F. Althaus, Ph.D Shai 
eh Lhcenpe Beare, B .8c.— ‘ineering and M 1 T 1 
Spencer Beesly, M.A.—Ancient and Modern ct 

Geet Rendall, M.A. ae t. 

G. Bonney, D.Sc. F.R.S. F.G.8.—Geology and Mineralogy 
Viyvates-Goldsmid Professorship). 
T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D. Ph.D.—Pali and Buddhist Literature. 
Antonio Farinelli, L.B.—Italian Language and Literature. 
J. A. Fleming, M. "A. D.8c.—Electrical Technol ology. 
G. C. Foster, B.A. F.R.8.—Physics (Quain Professorship). 
H. 8. Foxwell, M.A.—Political ros fe (Newmarch Professorship). 
Alfred Goodwin, M.A.—Latin. 








i? 





2,301. Telegrams “ Shorthand,’ * Londo 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 

Specifications, wy COPIED with speed and accuracy. Dictations 
taken in Shorthand o} r Type-writing. Pupils taught.—Misses E. B. & 8. 
Farray, 34, Southampton etieet; Strand. 


YPE-WRITING in best style, at 1d. per folio. 


Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Miss GuappING, 
1, Loughborough-road, Brixton, 8.W. 











gente a thoroughly qualified COACH to 
repare for London Matriculation. One resident in the agit 
bourhood of Surbiton preferred.—Address, stating terms, to A. K., 
Cullum-street, Fenchurch-street. 


A GIRTON STUDENT of B.A. standing (London 
Mn ony desires ENGAGEMENT in High Schoo! or Private 

tural Science and Mathematics. Could also take French 
ant -~ By par ly Miss Waite, Park-road, Halifax. 


PROFESSORSHIP of MODERN LITERATURE 
L ENGLISH LANGUAGE at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
IVERPOOL VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—Candidates for the Chair 
are praeensed ito send in applications Virbac testimontals) on or before 
3 12. in January, 1890. Endowment 
75I. with two-thirds of Pg —For particulars apply to Receisrrar, 
University College, Liverpool. 


ee SCHOOL. — A German Nobleman’s 


nly (wife English) RECEIVE a limired number of YOUNG 
Home comforts; Ger 














A ane ory, MA LL.B'- ~Furleprudence. 
M. J. M. Hill, M.A. .—Mathematics. 
Ww. oa Ker, M.A English Language and L (Quain P 


Pp) 
H. Lallemand, B.-2#-8e. eee Aes yy and Literature. 
E. Ray Lankester, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S. —Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy (Jodrell Professorsin ip). 
A. ares —Fine Arts (Slade Professorship). 
Rev. D. W. Marks. Tees Can Professorship). 
A. F. Murison, M.A.—Rom: 
— Pearson, M.A. LL. B. Appt’ Mathematics. 
R. 8. Poole, LL.D. y (Yates P: hip). 
J.P. Postgate, M.A Comparative Philology. 
W. Ramsay, Ph.D. F.R.8.—Chemistry. 
Charles Rieu, Ph.D.—Arabic and Persian 
G. Croem Robertson, M.A.—Philosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote 
Professorship P 
E. A. Sehiifer, F. my tae (Jodrell Professorship). 
T. Roger Smith, F.R .—Architecture. 
L. ma Mo pte M.A. M Inst.C.E.—Civil Engineering and 


veying. 
F. wo Oliver. B.A. D Se Cay Lecturer).—Botany. 
Watson Smith, F.C.I. F.1.C. (Lecturer).—Applied Chemistry. 
Scholarships, &c., of the value of 2,000]. may be awarded annually. 
Among these are included Three Andrews Entrance Prizes of the value 
of 301. each, the examination for which begins on September 24th The 
regulations as to these, and further information as to Classes, Priz-s, 
&c., may be obtained from the Secre 


J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 

AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 
COMPANIONS, English and Foreign.— Apply for particuiars, Mrs. 
Dosszror, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W 


CHOOL TRANSFER. — WANTED to 


PURCHASE, Small SCHOOL, or nucleus of good one. South Coast 

















st man, French, and English. Terms 45!. 
W “7 School ; School of Art; English Church. Highest references. 
poem Germany. In London from 10th to 18th August.—Answers to 


ted Louis, care of Colonel Knox, Prehen, Londonderry. 


Publish ers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 
Transfer of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe Opinions 
obtained. Twenty years’ experience. Highest references. Consultations 
free.—la, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Te tif REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 


R betes arg to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 





e safest and most cautious treatment. by 
- THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-stree., Portman-square, W. 


A U = Oo T ¥ P E. 





AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excellence 
” COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS; 

COPIES OF COINS SEALS, MEDALLIONS 

COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES; 

COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A 

PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN ; 
and is employed by i= es of the British Museum, the Palzo- 
1, Numi ian, and other Learned Societies, and 

by the Leading Publishers. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY for the Decoration of the Home with 
permanent Photographs from the most celebrated Paintings Sculptures 
and Drawings of the GREAT MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. A 
Pamphlet of 40 pages, i aD iption of Autotype, with Four 
Illustrations, showing notable Pictures appropriately framed, and designs 
of Artistic Mouldings. Free per post. 





GU OC. G@ BF A VY UU FUE 





The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
Copper. 


Portraits from Paintings by Pettie, R.A., Ouless, R.A, Holl, R.A.; 
Specimens of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, &c.; and Examples of 
Auto-gravure Rep ion of Photographs from Art Objects, from 





Life, and from Nature, can be seen at the AUTO'YPE GALLERY, 





or neighbourhood of London preferred. —Address B. C., 8, Vicioria-road, 
Finsbury Park, London, N. 





Estimates and particulars on application. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.0. 
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SELECT LIBRARY. 





M UDIE’S 
All the Best and most Popu:ar Books of the Season are in circulation 
at Mudie’s Library. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Per AnnvmM. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Annvum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for a weekly exchange of Books by the 
Library Messengers) from TWO GUINEAS Per Annum. 





MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many Thousand Vo!umes of 
nd other Works withdrawn from circulation, and now offered 


Standard a 
fer Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
BOOES IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 





PROSPECTUSES AND LISTS OF BOOKS FOR SALE SENT 
POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


Brancu OFrices: 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W., and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





WIFT & CO., Music, Letterpress, and Litho- 
graphic Printers, Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. All kinds of 
expeditiously done in the ‘best style at moderate cnarEm, 


EWSPAPER, x0, PRINTING and PUBLISH- 
SELL & 





h-Class Printers and 


&c., in the best style. Their Offices are fitted with the latest 
improvennenta in a the most modern English a and Foreign Type, 
ow employ none upon the 
ises for Editorial Ofices if required, Advertising Department 

con oon ody Telephone 2759 














Catalogues. 


LLIs & ELV 8 Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Purchased, “or Valued. 
CATALOGUE 66 now ready, post free six ‘stamps. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
ome supplied on moderate terms. 
CAT. UES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, 80 O-SQUARE. 











LIST of RARE and INTERESTING BOOKS, 

many in fine Old Bindings, by Roger Payne, Charles Lewis, 

Derome, Capé, —Specimens from the Library of De Thou, Colbert, 

Leste sXill James I. vienry, Prinee of Wales, Charles II., &c.—Original 

Aldine bindings, and many fine Italian Specimens of the sixteenth and 
eg in tury. 

EARL Y ENGLISH BOOKS—Turberville’s Art of Venerie or Hunting, 
1575—Adamson’s Muses’ Welcome to James I.—Ashmole’s Order of the 
Garter, Large Paper—Burton’s Anatomy of gees er Foe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe and Swift’s Gulliver's Travels, first ed ition—Davenant's 
Works—Donne’s Poems—Fuller’s Worthies—Chaucer’s Works, 1561 and 
1602—Taylor, the Water Poet, Workes, 1630, &c. 

Illuminated MSS. on vellum, including two from the Hamilton Sale— 
Vespucii C 1507. » Fr. 1472, &c. 

EARLY SPANISH BOOKS. 

Arber’s Transcript of Register of Stationers’ Co., 5 vols.—T_F. Dibdin’s 
Works, some on ge Paper—County Histories—Lavater's yooay. 
5 vols.—Wiltshire Archeological Magazine, a set—Armorial Book 
—Badminton Library, Large Paper—Bewick’s First Editions and 
Paper—Galerie de Florence, —_ proofs, 4 vols.— First Editions “ 
Ainsworth, G. Borrows, Brownini Byron, Dickens, Hone, Jameson, 
Lever, Ruskin, Scott, Swinburne, Faia, Thackeray, &c 

Offered for Sale by J. & J. Lr1cuton, 40, Brewer-street, Golden-square, W. 








O LIBRARIANS. — For IMMEDIATE 
DISPOSAL, a large and extensive LIBRARY of moe? 3,000 
VOLUMES, collected during the last 20 years by Mr. W. SYMONS, 
of Lambeth, largely consisting of Historical Books an Memoirs, 
Voyages and Travels, Ecclesiastical History and Records, American 
Books, Missionary Narratives, Biography of the Great and Good, &c. 
Also, about 100,000 Cuttings and Engravings placed on Crown ‘Folio 





Sales by Auction 


The Library of the late ROBERT GRAHAM, of Gartmore, 
Wimbledon—a Portion of the Library of CHARLES WAL- 
TON, Esq., of Tunbridge Wells—the Library of the late 
> H. M. MUNTZ, Esq.—and Books from other Private 

ibraries, 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by Sean ma their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on DAY, August 6, and Six Following ae 8, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late ROB 
Esq., of Soe Wimbledon; a ON of the LIBRARY of 
CHARLES WALTON pao of Tunbridge Wells; the LIBRARY of the 
late G. H. ne MUN ” Esq. of Birmingham; BOOKS from the 
LIBRARY of the late. AWiLLiaM CRESWICK, Esq.; with other 
Properties; the whole including important General iterature in 
various Languages—splendid Books of Prints and Galleries—Illuminated 
Hore and “4 - Mapuscripte—First and other early and rare Editions— 
Proceedings, Transactions, and Reports of various Literary and Scientific 
Societies—“Series of J. P. Collier, Halliwell-Phillipps, and other Bditors' 
roan og Pg a Autograph uscript rns—Books illus- 
Cruikshank, Bewick, Blake, i eemmien , Leech, “ Phiz,”’ 





trated by G. 
&c., also by Artists and Engravers ‘of the French School —Villoa Society 
Publications—Engravings, Caricatures, Se aeeear rs,&c. Also the 
Origi in BDisrsell wr" ‘Vivian Grey,’ 
and Captain Popanilla’ 8 eae. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of 
eight stamps. 





Engravings from various Collections, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 

street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, August 8, and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o’clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS from various COLLEC- 
TIONS, comprising Etchings and amp cvcheg od by Old Masters—Line 
Engravings by W. Woollett and others, some fine proofs—Theatrical and 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 886. AUGUST, 1889. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
SCENES from a SILENT WORLD. By a Prison Visitor. 
The CRUISE of the CHRYSALIS (a 9-TON YAWL) OVER the NORTH 
SEA to HOLLAND, and THROUGH HOLLAND, FRIESLAND, and 
on the ZUYDER ZEE. By G. Christopher Davies. 
LADY BABY. Chaps. 27-29. 
VATES. By Charles Sayle. 
CAMPED OUT UNDER ae CUILLINS. A Region of Desolation, by 
Colonel Pilkington Whit 
The ROLL of BATTLE: a a of Feudalism. 
The PLANTER’'S BUNGALOW. 
SO LONG AGO. (Roundel.) By C. W. B. 
The ee SALOON. — The WRONG BOX — IDEALA: a Study from 
ae WINDOW in THRUMS—MARGARET MALIP) = 
ENCH and ENGLISH, &c. 
ne and AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL, 
Part Ill. This day. Price 1s. 
TBAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT, 
From ‘ BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE 
No. IIL. contains :—The NORTH-EAST PASSAGE—TWO NIGHTS in 
SOUTHERN MEXICO—ESCAPE of the REPUBLICAN EXILES from 
CAYENNE—A BEAR ADVENTURE in CEYLON—A RIDE ACROSS 
the PELOPONNESE. By we A. Macmillan 
*,* Each Part, fi eral Sketches, wil 11 be uniform in size and 
type, and will 4 issued on ‘Alternate Months, with the ‘ Tales from Black- 


we 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








other Portraits, including a large number suitable for i 
Fancy Subjects by Bartolozzi and others—the Works of J. M. W. Turner, 
including a large number from the ‘Liber Studiorum,’ some in early 
states—a Collection of 1,400 Caricatures, to be sold in one lot—a quan- 
tity of Modern artist’s proofs of the 
Works of J. Chant Publications of the Arundel Society, &c. ; alse a few 
Drawings by Old Masters and others. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 

receipt of two stamps. 


Military Library of a late Royal Duke—Library of a Gentleman 
(removed from Bishop's-road), and other Properties, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester- hy W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY. (, August 7, and Four Fi ys and 
eet excepted), at ten minutes o'clock rec isely, a large 
COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOU: BOOKS, inclading the Military 
Library of a late Royal Duke, and many small private LIBRARIES, 
comprising Works in all the various Branches of Literature, English and 
Foreign, Science, Theology, Biography, and History—Works on the 
Fine Arts—Books of Prints and Engravings—Illustrated Works — 
Original Collected Editions of the Old Dramatists—Military Atlases and 
Costumes— Works of Charles Dickens—Books y Cr 
—Burton’s Arabian Nights—Ruskin’s Modern Painters cad Stones of 
Venice—Yarrell’ 's Birds—Morris’s British Moths—Jones on Annuities— 
Reeves's C: ‘Westwood and Humphreys's British 
Moths and Buatterflies—Set of Punch— ie Society— 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanac, complete set—Franklin’s Works by 
<petny , large paper—Marston’s Works by Bullen, large paper—Musée 
‘apoléon, 10 vols. a New Zealanders and South jh 
Munich and Dresden Galleri co Ch d 
Pancoucke’s Description de 1’ Egypte—Harding’ 8 Recollections of Tadia, 


‘ Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Valuable Musical Property. 
MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, August 20,and Following Day, at half-past 12 o’cleck = 
cisely, a large COLLECTION of MUSICAL PROPERTY, including 
about fifty Pianofortes by well-known makers — ‘American Organs — 
Harmoniums—Harps—Italian and other Violins, Tenors, and Violon- 
ee and Wood Wind Instruments—a small stock of Sheet 

usic, &c. 
Particulars of instruments can be received for this Sale up to the 12th 
inst. Catalogues forwarded on application. 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographic Apparatus and Miscel- 
laneous Property, 
ME. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, August 9, at half-past 12 o'clock ae PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS, comprising Cameras and Lenses by some of 
the best Makers—Dry Plates—Head Rests—Tripod Stands, &c.—Tele- 
scopes, Microscopes, and Objectives—Opera and Race Glasses—Books— 
Pictures—Furnitare—Models—Fishing Tackle—Jewellery—Cigarettes— 
Galvanic Sundries—Chemical Appliances—Magic Lan- 





























Sheets ready for cerned a collection of the last 40 years, i ive of 
the History, G hy of the Period, Geographically 
arranged.—For particclars. and to view, apply to Mr. PerHERICcK, 33, 
Paternoster-row. 


EMORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM. ‘Great 
advantage to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.”— 
—t Dr. Buckley. “ Easily acquired and very interesting.’’—Rev. S. Bell, 
.A.—Prospectus free.—A. Loisette, 37, New Oxford-street, London. 











For SALE, a fine solid Mahogany Double- 
Winged BOOKCASE, large, single plate glass doors, lower part 
enclosed, solid mahogany shelves, nearly new, and in thoroughly good 
condition. 
Size, 12 feet long, 9 feet high, depth 18 inches. Price 30i. 
Apply to J. & J. Le1curon, 40, Brewer-street, Golden-square, W. 





COINS. 


S PrP kB: & 8 O N, 
NUMISMATISTS, 
3, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
R fully invite an imspection of their extensive Stock of 


FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze, 








The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 





Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &e., Bought or ogress 


BOOKS 


CHANGE of NEW and 








OOKS! BOOKS!! 


The best Medium for SALE or EX 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS, Weekly, 1d.—89, Chancery-lane. 





an 
terns and Slides—and Miscellanous Property. 
On view the day prior from 2 to 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








HE FORTNIGHTLY REVI EW, for AUGUST. 
Edited by FRANK HARR 
MR. GLADSTONE and the CIVILISED <aeeol By Karl Blind. 
DOWNING-STREET and AFRICA. By Joseph Thomson. 
GOUNOD'S VIEWS on ART and ARTISTS. By Malle. de Bovet. 
The FORTRESS of PARIS. With Map. 
The GREAT SERVIAN FESTIVAL. By J. D. Bourchier. 
GIORDANO BRUNO. By Walter Pater. 
The PRESENT DISCONTENT in CYPRUS. By W. D. Hogarth. 
ROGER BACON. By W. L. Courtney. 
PORTUGUESE BULL-FIGHTING. By Oswald Crawfurd. 
MR. BROWNING in a PASSION. By Professor R. Y. Tyrrell. 
SOME TRUTHS ABOUT RUSSIA. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited. 





PRE ARCH ZOOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
Vol.IV. No 1, AUGUST, 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 


The FINN-MEN of BRITAIN. 1. By David Mac Ritchie. 
NOTES from the NORTH HIGHLANDS. I. Turning the Heart.—II. 
Luck.—III. Dear Salt. By Donald Masson. 
The ANGLO-SAXONS at ROME. By Domenico Tesoroni. 
A GOTHIC INSCRIPTION from the LAND of ULFILAS. By Dr. M. 
aster. 


The ABBEY CHURCH of BERNAY. By Edward Bell. 
bie a SUMMARY of ARCHZOLOGICAL DISCOVERY and 
WORK in GREAT BRITAIN. — Prehistoric Remains.— Roman 
Soenies —Angio-Saxon Remains.—Medigval Churches, &c,—Coins. 
REVIEWS. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
David Nutt, 270, Strand, W.C. 





Yue NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
AUGUST. Price 2s. 6d. 

A BREAKFAST PARTY in PARIS. By Frederic Harrison. 

The NEW LIBERALISM. By L. Atherley Jones, M.P. 

ON CHANGE of AIR. By Dr. Burney Yeo. 

WANTED—a GOSPEL for the CENTURY. By the Rev. Father Barry. 

The DEADLY WILD BEASTS of INDIA. By Sir Joseph Fayrer. 

The WORKS of HENRIK IBSEN. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

Mr. GLADSTONE’S “ PLAIN SPEAKING.” By Lord Brabourne. 

The ART of CONVERSATION. By Lord Ribblesdale. 

PHCENICIAN AFFINITIES of ITHACA. By the Right Hon, W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. 

The FRENCH in GERMANY. By Professor Geficken. 

WOOL-GATHERINGS. By Frederick Greenwood. 


mater Right H John Morley, M.P. 2. By W S. Lilly. 3. By 

e t Hon. .- in Morley, M.. y . 3. 

id EB. Prothero. 4. By Sir Fred 5. Bye 
Gn: 


Rowland E. Frederick Hramyell 
Hewlett. 6. By Frederic Myers. 7. By the H 
es . AGAINST FEMALE SUFFRAGE: a Rejoinder. By 
hton. 
PRE toes iaiiiaiiie to the Protest against Female Suffrage. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 


YHE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
AUGUST. 2s. 6d. 
GROUSE SHOOTING. By George Campion. 
The RELIGION of our BOYS. By Austen Pember. 
The SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM. By Major H. Elsdale, R.E, 
LAND LEAGUE BALLADS. By C. J. Hamilton. 
Prof. GREEN’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. By F.C. Conybeare. 
SOME EAST-END WORKWOMEN. By Clementina Black. 
SOME FEW THACKERAYANA. By D. D. 
The FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY CALENDAR. By Francis Hitch- 
man. 





An EMPIRE of CROFTERS. By John Roe. 
A FRENCHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS of LONDON in the SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Arthur Irwin Dasent. 
POLITICS at HOME and ABROAD. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready, 1s. ; post free, 1s. 2d. 


Tus COUNTY COUNCIL MAGAZINE, 
AUGUST, 1889. 

Containing a ificient PORTRAIT of ANDREW JOHNSTON, Esq., 
Chairman of the Essex County Councils, from a Photograph by 
Messrs. Elliot & Fry, taken expressly for this Magazine. 

The ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL. By its Chairman. 

ARE * NEW COUNCILS BETTER THAN the QUARTER SESSIONS? 

By E. F. Ashworth Briggs, 

= == ASYLUMS. By Alfred Salwey, Chairman Shropshire 

ouncil. 

The RELATIONSHIP of LONDON to MIDDLESEX. By C. L. Gomme. 

FISH CONSERVANCY. By J.C. Wilcocks. 

MARKETS. By W. A. Casson. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING. By F, L. Muirhead. 

&o. &e. &e. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 








Now ready, 
TrnsLeys MAGAZINE. 
(NEW SERIES, ILLUSTRATED.) 

AUGUST, 1889. 
Contents. 

Frontispiece. Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
1. LILIAN DALZELL. By Frances Armstrong. 10-14. 
2. A SOLVED MYSTERY. By T. W. Speight. 
3. WHAT the SHAH THOUGHT OF US SIXTEEN YEARS AGO. 
4, DAINTY CHAINS. By Clifton Bingham. 
5. DIVORCE. By R. M. Minton Senhouse. (In Two Parts. Part Il.) 
6. LOOKING-GLASSES. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
7. The LOG of the “ LALAGE”’: a Cruise on the Norfolk Broads. By 

Allan Gardyne. Illustrated. (In Two Parts. Part I.) 
8. A SILLY GIRL’S STORY. By H. 0’C. 
9. BRITISH INDUSTRIES. III. GLASS. Messrs. F. & C. Osler 

(With Illustrations.) 
10. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH: Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 
ll. A ROMANCE of POSILIPO. By Mrs. Thomas Woollaston White. 

Chap. 10. 

NOTICES, &c. 
12, The HAYFIELD. 
Publishing Office, 317, Strand, W.C. 
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Price Two Shillings, 


s aN Er A 5. UO’ t & 
A Monthly Magazine in Braille Type for the Blind. 
Contents for AUGUST. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. Part I. By the Lord Chief Justice of England. 


A LEAVE-TAKING: a Poem. By Algernon Charies Swinburne. 
SLIDING THROUGH a SALT MOUNTAIN, 
WHAT FRENCH WRITERS THINK ABOUT ENGLAND. 
THEO. Chapter 5. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
HORNBOOKS. 
The CHILD MUSICIAN: a Poem. By Austin Dobson. 
REVIEWS of NEW BOOKS. 
CALENDAR for the MONTH. 

J.,M. E. & E. H. Hodgkin, Childwall, Richmond-on-Thames. 


‘NHE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 
128 pp. Price One Shilling. 


Contents of No. 2, AUGUST. 


ba pases in ST. ss and PERIL of IDOLATRY. By the 
T. Hancock, 


LAY Saale CLERICAL aimee on oan QUESTIONS. 
Conference I. continued. By a Privileged Report 


NOTES on the SUBJECTS, DATES, and TEXT of the doshas Part II. 
By the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M A. 


ee RUBRIC. Part II. By the Rev. T. W. Belcher, 





SERMON OUTLINES for AUGUST. By the Editor. 

INSTRUCTIONS on the CREED. Art.I. By C. Thayne. 

caer DISCOVERIES in CHRISTIAN a vata Ay in ROME. 

Part I. (Illustrated) By the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. 

CHRIST’S HOSPITAL FIFTY YEARS AGO. I. SCHOLASTIC LIFE, 
(Illustrated.) By an ‘‘ Old Crug.’’ 

“The BISHOP’S BIBLE.”’ Chaps. 4,5,6. By D. Christie Murray and 
H. Herman. 

The ABBAYE de CERISY. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

The CHURCH ORGAN. By A. G. Hill, F.8.A. 

WHAT WE ARE DOING for OUR GIRLS. By Sarah Tytler. 

POETRY. ‘Dives’ By Mrs. Hamilton King. 


“BOY.” A Story for the Young. (Illustrated.) By Helen Milman. 
(Continued. ) 


BIBLICAL QUESTIONS for COMPETITION. By the Editor. 
CURRENT EVENTS in CHURCH LIFE. 
CORRESPONDENCE and REVIEWS. 

CALENDAR for the MONTH. 

ILLUSTRATED TEXT. 

NOTICES of FORTHCOMING MEETINGS, &c. 


Griffith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh, London. 
ACRIFICE of EDUCATION to BXAMINA- 


J TION. Letters from “ all sorts and conditions of men.” 
Williams & Norgate, London. 


FOr HOLIDAY READERS, 


Saturday Review speaks “ Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library” “as 
mecessary to the traveller as y rug in winter and a dust-coat insummer.” 








NEW VOLUME OF “ ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL LIBRARY.” 
By MAX O’RELL. 
Feap. 8vo. stiff covers, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
JACQUES BONHOMME. JOHN BULL on the 
CONTINENT, &c. By MAX O'RELL, Author of ‘John Bull and his 


Island.’ ‘ Friend MacDonald,’ ‘Jonathan and his Continent,’ &c. 
Vol. XXXVII. of Series. 


PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER, A Story of the Ages. 
By EDGAR LEE, Author of ‘The Coming Paradise,’ ‘Tne Great 
White Spot,’ &c. Vol. XXXV. of Series. 


ee mean 





Now ready, price 5s. 


HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
et of GREAT BRITAIN ane eet Vol. a, 
89. Contains Papers by JOHN BEDDOE, 
-R. ARD HOLLANDER; FRANCIS GALTON, 
F.R.S.; Major C. R. CONDER, R.E ; Prof. FLOWER, C.B. F.R.S ; 
R ywe wie M.A.; EB, LOR, D.C.L. F.RS.; C. H. 
es. LEWIS, F.C.A. ; ,JOSEE JACOBS, BA.; and 
ISODORB SPiRLMAN: 


London : Trilbner & Co. Ludgate-bill. 
N ork T H waAtLeE $s 


For an Article ned eigh , by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, with 
— ey Sixtee! Drawings, see ILLUSTRATIONS for 











7a all Bookstalls and Booksellers’, or from W. Kent & Co. 23, Pater- 
noster-row, London, E.C. 


Now ready, imperial 8vo. sewed, 2s. 
Temes RECORD. Edited by Dr. Rost, 


of the India Office. A Journal devoted to the Literature of the 
it, with Notes and Lists of Current American, European, and 
Colonia! Publications. 


Third Series. Vol. I. Part IIT. 
Contents. 

The STUDY of ORIENTAL LANGUAGES — TWO EASTERN 
FABLES. By Dr. J. Rizal—AD URANW or KUNR’KH. Folk-Tale. 
By Hugh Raynbird—FERISHTA in BIJAPUR—ARCHZOLOGICAL 
DISCOVERIES in MADRAS—A COINCIDENT IDIOM. By Colonel 
Yule—The ‘KRAKATOA ERUPTION” and the JAVANESE CHRO- 
NICLES—NEW BOOKS—OBITUARY—ORIENTAL and AMERICAN 
NOTES—FOUR CURIOUS KOREAN BOOKS—AMERICAN, EURU- 
PEAN, and ORIENTAL LITERATURE, &c. 

London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill, 


K Re ie L E Be ¢ E, 
An Illustrated Magazine of Science, Literature, and Art. 
AUGUST, price Sixpence. 
Contents. 
MORTALITY and ACCIDENTS from LIGHTNING. By W. Marriott. 
ON the DISRUPTIVE EFFECTS of LIGHTNING, and on DARK 
FLASHES, By A.C. Ranyard. 
The COMMON COCKROACH. By E. A. Batler, 
The PRODUCTION of SUGAR. By Ward Coleridge, B.A. 
EARTH-WORMS. II. By E. Mansel Lympson, M.A. M.B. Cantab. 
The GREAT NEBULA in ANDROMEDA, 31 MESSIER. By A. C. 
Ranyard. 








GROWTH and DECAY of MIND. By the late Richard A. Proctor. 
LETTERS: — 8ir G. G. Stokes, Arthur W. Clayden, Isaac Roberts, 
Francis Heron. 


SOME PROPERTIES of NUMBERS. By Robt. W. D. Christie. 
The FACE of the SKY for AUGUST. By Herbert Sadler, F.R.A 5S. 
WHIST, CHESS, &c. 

London: W. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place; and all Booksellers. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1889, 





WITH INDEX, 


Price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, 


Is NOW READY. 





Published by Joha C. Francis, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, E.C. 





“A rich and reputable version of the Wandering Jew.’’—S: 
Times. “ A remarkable story, and may possibly attain as wide a pee 4 
as ‘Called Back.’ ’’— Weekly Times. 


TROLLOPE’S DILEMMA, A Story of a Cam- 


bridge Quad. By ST. AUBYN. Vol. XXXV 


“The story is well told, the interest Sane sustainei, and the 
incidents striking and effective without in any way exceeding the 
limits of probability.”— Oxford University Herald. 


The following SHILLING BOOKS, by popular 
Authors, are also strongly recommended :— 
CALLED BACK. Hugh Conway. 
DARK DAYS. Hugh Cunway. 
BROWN EYES. May Crommelin. 
The TINTED VENUS. F. Anstey. 
KALEE’S SHRINE. Grant Allen. 
The MARK of CAIN. Andrew Lang. 
PLUCK. John Strange Winter. 
The GUILTY RIVER. Wilkie Collins. 
THAT WINTER NIGHT. Robert Buchanan. 
The LOVELY WANG. Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
FRIEND MACDONALD. Max O’Rell. 
KATHARINE REGINA. Walter Besant. 
The INNER HOUSE. Walter Besant. 
The CLIFF MYSTERY. Hamilton Aidé. 
TRACKED OUT. Arthur a Beckett. 
A SOCIETY CLOWN. George Grossmith. 
A VAGABOND WILL. W. G. Waters. 





ARROWSMITH’S 2s, SERIES. 
DEAD MEN’S DOLLARS. May Crommelin. 
ON the WRONG TACK. A. E. Wilton. 
The TRUTH ABOUT CLEMENT KER. George Fleming. 
ELIZABETH MORLEY. Katharine S. Macquoid. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 
LGERIAN HINTS for TOURISTS, By CHARLES 
E. FLOWER. 


An Appendix to the Guide-Books, telling just what to see and how to 
see it, with latest information about Hotels, Railways, Diligences, &c. 


s — Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspar-street, Charing Cross, 





Just published, 
S. BIBL. REG. 17 A. or REGIUS MS. This 


celebrated Poem, the oldest Document of the Craft (late 
14th Century), reproduced in Facsimile, with a Glossary, Introduction, 
and Transcript, by Bro. H. J. WHYMPER, C.LE., Past Dep. Dis. G.M. 
Punjab, Author of ‘The Religion of Free ‘reemasonry,’ bound in exact 
imitation of the original in the British Museum, and deemed by ail 
authorities to be a most beautiful work of art. Price 12s. 6d.; or in 
sheets, unbound, 7s. 6d. 
Spencer & Co. 15, Great Queen-street, W.C. 





Now complete, 


RADLEY’S DICTIONARY of MINIATURISTS, 

ILLUMINATORS, CALLIGRAPHERS, and COPYISTS, with 
references to their Works, and Notices of their Patrons. From the 
Establishment of Christianity to the Seventeenth Century. Com ota 
from various sources, meaey hitherto inedited, by JOHN Ww. BRAD 
Author of ‘A Manual 1 ist of 
Florence,’ &c. 3 vols. By0. Roxburghe, to Subscribers, 21 . 1886. 
The Same, Large Paper, Roxburghe, to Subscribers, 31. 3s. 1886. 
The first attempt on this difficult Department of Paleography. 
“Mr. John W. Bradley, who is already knewn for his ‘Manual of 
Illumination,’ and his account of Attavante, the Florentine miniaturist, 
has in preparation a Dictionary of Miniaturists, Illuminators, Call. igra- 
phers, and Copyists, from the establishment Gy Christianity down to 
the seventeenth century. The work, which is to a great extent com- 
piled from inedited sources, will contain references to the works of the 
artists named, and also notices of their patrons.’’ 

cademy, September 25th, 1886. 

“ This is the second instalment of a book which, when com leted on 
the same scale, cannot fail to be valuable toa large number of students 
we gk pete of antiquaries interested in the minor arts and crafts indicated 

y the title. 
“Mr. Bradley’s entries are extremely numerous, far more so than the 
general reader would expect. A rink of them are rich in details, 
biographical, historical, and critica’ 
‘* Historical details have been caniia with zeal and discretion from 
all sorts of sources, French, German, Italian, and English; while his 
critical acumen and his technical knowledge combine to make him in- 

d rather icious, of the dicta of writers of the eighteenth 














Bristol: J. W. sth London : age, Marshall & Co. 
And Railway Bookstalls. 





ere 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR SUMMER -READING. — 


COMEDY of a COUNTRY HOUSE. 
By JULIAN STURGIS, Author of ‘John Maidment,’ 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY, and 
other Tales. By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, Ruthor of 
‘ Hurrish.’ Post 8vo. 6s, 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F, L. 8. By the 
Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. Post 8vo. 68 


CORNEY GRAIN, By Himself. Post 


8vo. 1s. 


A BROKEN STIRRUP. LEATHER. 
By OHARLES GRANVILLE. | Fost vo. 3 


The LAND of MANFRED: Excursions 
in Apulia and other remote Parts of ‘Southern Italy. By 
JANET ROSS. Illustrations. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS of the DUKE of 
th EARL STANHOPE. 1831-1851. 
chery ay Mh red. 


The RAILWAYS of ENGLAND: their 
Origin and Development. By W.M. ACWORTH. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 


The VOYAGE of a, NATURALIST 
ROUND the WORLD in H.MS. “BEAGLE.” 
CHARLES DARWIN. Post Svo. 33. 6d. 


The INVISIBLE POWERS of 
ATURE. By E.M.CAILLARD. Post 8vo. 6s. 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo 
Fairy Legends, By MARY FRERE. Post 8vo. 5s. 


NEW HANDBOOKS. 
A new and thoroughly i Maps and Plans, 


HANDBOOK-—CENTRAL ITALY, 
Florence, Tuscany, Lucca, Umbria, The Marches, &c. 


A new and thoroughly Revised = Maps and Plans, 
7s. 6d, this d 


HANDBOOK—The LAKES of 
CUMBERLAND and WESTMORELAND. 





JOHN MurrAy, Albemarle-street. 


SPENCER BLACKETT & HALLAM’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——p 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF L. B. WALFORD'S NOVELS. 
Now ready, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each, with Laie ay engraved in Paris 
from Drawings by Laslett J. Pott. 


MR. SMITH: a Part of his Life, By 


L. B. WALFORD. 


The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER, By 
Author of ‘ Cousins,’ ‘ Nan,’ ‘A Mere Child,’ &c. 

*.* The author’s other Novels will be published at short intervals, in 

due succession. 

THE SENSATIONAL WORK OF THE SEASON. 

Second Edition, with Preface, at all Booksellers’, 6s. 

A BABE in BOHEMIA. By Frank 
DANBY, Author of ‘ Dr. Phillips: a Maida Vale Idyl.’ 

“ Most of the characters are clearly drawn from living people, wno 

will aoe be ye by the portraits. The Salvation Army scenes are 

exce! Meme, 


The NEW EVE. By Mr. Randolph, 
Author of ‘One of Us,’ ‘ Mostly Fools,’&c. 2 vols. 
RECENT RELEASE OF FRANCES caanide, 

At all Bookstalls, 1s. paper covers; postage, 2d. 
ONLY a WOMAN’S LIFE, By One 
WHO SAVED IT (M. C. HOUSTOUN). 

NEW NOVEL BY ALAN MUIR. 

At all Libraries, 2 vols. 21s. 
TUMBLEDOWN FARM. By Author 
of ‘Lady Beauty,’ ‘ Golden Girls,’ &c. 

NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS, 

Picture boards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


DRIVEN BEFORE the STORM. By 


GERTRUDE FORDE, Author of ‘In the Old Palazzo,’ &. 


The HAUNTED CHURCH. By James 


MURPHY, Author of ‘ The House on the Rath,’ &c. 


A WILY WIDOW. By Henry Cress- 
WELL, Author of ‘ Incognita,’ ‘The Sins of th wa? -" 
Survivors, ’ «A Modern Greek Heroine,’ &c. 

At all Booksellers’, 1s. paper covers; postage, 2d. 
FAVOUR and FORTUNE. By Author 
of ‘Jack Urquhart’s Daughter.’ 

MRS. BURNETT’S NEW STORY. 

Stiff wrapper, ls. ; cloth gilt, ls. 6d. 
The PRETTY SISTER of JOSE. A 
Spanish Love Story. By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT, Author of 
* Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 


SPENCER BLACKETT & HALLAM, 








pe cage as Montfaucon and Halm.””—Atheneum, J uly 28th, 1888, 
B. Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


35, St. Bride-street, E.C. 
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STANFORD'S GUIDES AND MAPS. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES 
OF TOURIST’S GUIDES. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. By A. J. Fosrer, M.A. 


(New Guide, 1889. 
BERKSHIRE. By E. WaLForp, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. G. Hitt, B.A. F.8.A. 
CHABNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.8. Second 
tion. 


CORNWALL. By W. H. TreGettas, Fifth Edition. 
DERBYSHIRE. By Rev. J.C. Cox. Third Edition, 
DEVON, NORTH. By R. N. Wortu, F.G.8. Fourth Edition. 


DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. Worts, F.G.S. Fourth = 
(The above Guides A North and South Devon in 1 vol. 3s. 6d 


DORSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worrs, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. Jenxzrinson. Fifth 
OR. 


ESSEX. By E. WatForp, M.A. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Wortu, F.G.B8. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.8.8. Third Edition. 
KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.8.8. Sixth Edition. 
LONDON (THROUGH). By the Rev. W. J. Loris, B.A. 


LONDON (ROUND ABOUT). By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz, 
BA. Fifth Edition. 


NORFOLK. By WatieR Rye. Fourth Edition. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. By R.N. WortTH, F.G.8. Third Edition. 
SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.8, 

SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.8. Third Edition. 
SUSSEX. By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.8. Fourth Edition. 
WARWICKSHIRE. By G. F. Bevan, F.8.8. 

WILTSHIRE. By R. N. Wokrtu, F.G.S8. 


WORJESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Worrs, F.G.8. 
[New Guide, 1889. 


wxe ff i. gua ite NEIGHBOURHOOD. By G. P. 
YORKSHIRE ‘(GIORTH ont EAST RIDINGS). By G. P. 


F.8.8. Fourth Edit 


voREesinE (WEST RIDING). 
Fvurth Edition. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
ENGLISH LAKES. Eighth Edition, with 9 Maps 


and 3 Panoramic Views. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. Smaller Guide, 1s. 6d 


NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. Also in Five Sections, separately—Chester ; 
Llandudno ; Bettws- y-Coed and Snowdon; Doilgelly and Bala; 
Aberystwith and lieurolion. With Maps. 1s. 6d. each. 


The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. 
with Map, cloth, 5s. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and 


NEIGHBOURHOOD. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Map, 


5s. Smaller Guide, 2s. 
Third Edition, with 


By G. P. Brvay, F.8.8. 


Feap. 8vo. 


The ISLE of WIGHT. 


Frontispiece and 6 Maps. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


TOURISTS MAPS. 
EUROPE. — STANFORD'S PORTABLE MAP of 


EUROPE. Showing the Latest Political Boundaries, the Railways, 

and Submarine Telegraphs. Scale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 

= inches by 30. Coloured and Mouated in Case, for use of Tourists, 
8. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS MAP 
of EUROPE. sone, 140 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 
Mounted in Case, 5s. 


*, 

CENTRAL EUROPE. —DAVIES'S MAP of CENTRAL 
EUROPE C the B with their Stations. The 
principal Roads, the Rivers, and chief Mountain Ranges are clearly 
delineated, whilst the scale upon which the Map is drawn renders it 
a distinct and useful Guide for Tourists. “eee 24 miles to an inch ; 
size, 47 inches by 38. Mounted, im Case, lés, 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIESS NEW RAILWAY 
MAP of the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE. Scale, 
22 miles to an inch ; size, 31 inches by 38. In Case, 9s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS RAILWAY and STATIUN MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES. Scale, 10 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 48. Coloured 
and Mounted, in , 128 . The Four Sheets can also be had 
separate: y—size of each, 2 inches nd 26. Coloured and Mounted, in 
Case, each 5s. Smaller Maps, 5s. a! 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. With the Railways very clearly 
delineated ; the Cities and Towns distinguished according to their 
Population, &c.; and the Mountains and Hills carefully reduced 
from the Ordnance Survey. Scale, 15 =F os an inch ; size, 32 inches 
by 28. Coloured and Mounted, in Case, 7 


ENGLAND and WALES, — ‘BARTHOLOMEW's 
LAKGE MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. On the scale of 4 miles 
to 1 inch, in 16 Sheets. (Index reach Bs divisions of Sheets sent post 
free on application.) Price of each Sheet, separately, folded and 
Coloured, 24s.; Mounted on Linen, 3s. 


LAKES.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. On the scale of Linch toa mile. With all the 
Roads and Paths, including Bassenthwaite Lake - the North, 
Newby Bridge on the South, Ravenglass on the West, and Hawes 
Water on the East. Size, 27 inches by 32. Folded in Cover, lot 
2s. &4.; Coloured, 4s. 64. ; Mounted in Case, Plain, 5s. 6d.; Coloured 

s. 6d. 





Now ready, Corrected to June, 1889, 


CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS 

Published or Sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 56 pp. in wrapper, 

with Index —® of the Government Surveys ‘of England, France, 
and Switzerland, post free on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26, and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
FATHER DAMIEN. A Journey from Cashmere to his Home in Hawaii. 


By EDWARD CLIFFORD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The Spectator says :—‘‘ The account of Father Damien himself is very impressive, and many details are given us whiclr 


make the present life of the poor lepers more or less vivid to us.” 
8 :—‘* There is | nothing more touching in the literature of fiction than Mr. Edward Clifford’s simple 


The Scotsman say 
aunigtien of the leper settlement.” ihe 
Edward Fitzgerald. 
The. LETTERS (and LITERARY REMAINS of EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

Edited by W. .» Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Vol. I. Tere. — II. rT. SUPHRADUR. SIX DRAMAS from CALDERON, The BIRD PARLIAMENT, = TWO 
GENERALS.—Vol. III. DRAMAS from CALDERON, GREEK DRAMAS, RBUBALYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM 

The World says : ‘‘ These letters hold the very pith of all our stammering tongues has tried to say of fiction an the 
first we began it, and they contain, as we most steadfastly believe, the essence of the novelist’s salvation—at any rate of his 
readers. But, indeed, there is much else in the volume, very much else, ‘the harvest of a quiet eye’in all its ripeness. 
Many a wise thought on books and men is here, many a humorous one; many a revealing gli of the men he 
knew and loved well, Thackeray, Carlyle, Spedding, Lord Tennyson, and many a shrewd and: yet never unkindly judgment 
on their works. Nature and humanity, the page of life and the page of learning, love and pity, tenderness and fun—al} 
are brought by turn before us as surely they have never been brought since Charles Lamb wrote his last letter.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


ANT ILARIO. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘ With the Immortals,’ ‘ Greifenstein,’ ‘Paul Patoff,’ ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. 
Claudius,’ ‘ Marzio’s Crucifix,’ &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


LESSONS of HOPE: Readings from the Works of Frederick Denison 
MAURICE. Selected by the Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
The Scotsman says: ‘‘ This little book contains passages chosen from some works not now accessible to the public. For 
this reason, and more particularly for the high — of the selections themselves, the book will be welcome.” 
OW READY, PART ILI. 


The PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John Lubbock, F.R.S. D.C.L. LL.D. 
Part Il. Third Edition, Globe 8vo. 3s, 6d. Part I. (Fiftieth Thousand), POPULAR EDITION, sewed, 1s.; cloth, 
ls. 6d. LIBRARY EDITION, uniform with Part II., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

BY THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF DURHAM 


ESSAYS on the WORK entitled ‘SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.’ By the 
Right Rev. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D., Bishop of Durham, &c. Reprinted from the Contemporary 
Review. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

COMPLETION OF SIR GEORGE GROVE’S ‘ DICTIONARY OF MUSIC.’ 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS, A.D. 1450-1889. By Eminent 
Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., Director of the Royat College of Music. 
With Illustrations. In 4 vols, 21s, each. 

An APPENDIX, Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A., bringing the work down to 1889. 8vo. 9s. 

*,* This Appendiz, which forms part 7s Vol, aie completes the Dictionary ; but a Full Index to the entire work is in preparation, 

will be presently published as a separate volume, 


SKETCHES of RURAL | LIFE: Poems. By Francis Lucas. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
DAYS and NIGHTS: Poems. By Arthur Symons. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


The Pall Mali Gazette says: ‘‘ The finer pieces in this volume certainly any poet of our day might be glad to own, for 
their substance, their dramatic hold on life, their fine scholarship; and they have this eminent merit, among many ‘fine 
qualities of style—readers need fear no difficulty in them. In this new poet the rich poetic vintage of our time has run 


clear at last.” 
The Dublin Evening Mail says: ‘‘ Mr. Symons has in this volume given all serious students of ne comr g A poetry = 


book which will be welcomed as the work of one who, while winning laurels as a careful and conscientious critic, has proved 


himself also a dramatic poet of no mean order.” 

The Nation (New York) says: ‘‘ He really puts solid and imaginative poetic work into his pictures of life.” 

The Academy says: ‘‘ Evidently Mr. Symons is a cultured and careful writer......The book is eminently a readable one.” 

The Scots Observer says: ‘‘ His tales are told with skill and pathos, and his reader's interest is never allowed to fi 

The Spectator says: “If these poems are the first efforts of the writer, they give good promise of future excel ence. 
There is more strength in them than sweetness, and a total freedom frum the misty utterances to which a verse-writer 
resorts who has nothing particular tosay. Mr. Symons’s longer poems are his best.” 


RECOLLECTIONS of a NURSE. ByE. D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 
A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; with a Rationale of 
its Offices. By the Rev. FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. Eighteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY THEOLOGICAL CLASS-BOOKS.—New Volume. 


An INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., 
Hon. Canon of Canterbury, Warden of St. Augustine’s Coll., Canterbury, and late Head Master of King’ 's Coll. School, 
Lon.; Author of ‘A Class-Book of Old Testament History,’ “A Class-Book of New Testament History.’ 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

‘““NATURE” SERIES.—New Volumes. 


MODERN VIEWS of ELECTRICITY. By Oliver J. Lodge, LL.D. D.Sc. 


F.R.8., Professor of Experimental Physics in University College, Liverpool. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


TIMBER and some of its DISEASES. By H. Marshall Ward, M.A. F.R.S. 
F.L.S., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge; Professor of Botany at the Royal Indian Engineering Oollege, 
Cooper’s Hill. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL — —Edited by ARCHIBALD >. bs - 8., Director-General of the Geologica} 

Survey of the United Kingdom.—New Vol 

An ELEMENTARY CLASS. BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.8c. Edin. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES in Messrs. HALL and KNIGHT'S 
‘HIGHER ALGEBRA.’ By H. 8. HALL, M.A., and 8. R. KNIGHT, B.A., Authors of ‘Higher Algebra,’ ‘ Elementary 
Algebra,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 358, for AUGUST. price . contains :— 
MAROONED. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 28-30. 6 ORLANDO BRIDGMAN HYMAN. By an Old Pupil. 


% 
2. WILLIAM COWPER. By J. C. Bailey. | 7. TO LORD TENNYSON. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
‘ Tr enae | 8. HIPPOLYTUS VEILED. By Walter Pater. 


4. A MODERN NOVE | 
5. IN MACEDONIA. By D. G. Hogarth. | 9, KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 1-3. 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


For AUGUST, profusely Illustrated, “ee 6d.; by post, 8d., contains :— 
1. The CARD PLAYERS. After Nicholas Maas. . SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawford. 
2. The BETTER MAN. By Arthur Paterson. e wn = PARIS. By Theodore Child. With Illus- 
3. ASTON HALL. By Whitworth Wallace, "F.B.A. With | ation 
3 1. CHARLES DICKENS as an EDITOR. With Intro- 


Illustrations. 
4, BILL BERESFORD and his VICTORIA CROSS. By ductory Notes by Charles Dickens, jun. 
| 8. ET CETERA. By Hd. D. Traill. 


Archibald Forbes. With Illustrations, 
MACMILLAN ‘CO. London, 
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THE WORLD'S GREAT EXPLORERS 
AND EXPLORATIONS. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, Librarian, Royal Geographical Society ; 
H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., Reader in Geography at the University of Oxford; and 
E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S, 


Under this title Messrs. G. PHILIP & SON propose to issue a series of 
volumes dealing with thelife and work of those heroic adventurers through 
whose exertions the face of the earth has been made known to humanity. 

Each volume will, so far as the ground covered admits, deal mainly 
with one prominent name associated with some particular region, and 
will tell the story of his life and adventures, and describe the work which 
he accomplished in the service of geographical discovery. The aim will 
be to do ample justice to geographical results, while the personality of 
the explorer is never lost sight of. In a few cases in which the work of 
discovery cannot be possibly asssociated with the name of any single 
explorer, some departure from this plan may be unavoidable, but it will 
be followed as far as practicable. In each case the exact relation of the 
work accomplished by each explorer to what went before and what 
followed after will be pointed out; so that each volume will be virtuall 
an account of the exploration of the region with which it deals. ‘I few 
it will not be sought to make the various volumes dovetail exactly into 
each other, it is hoped that when the series is concluded it will form a 
fairly complete Biographical History of Geographical Discovery. 

Each volume will be written by a recognized authority on his subject, 
and will be amply furnished with specially prepared maps, portraits, and 
other original illustrations. 

While the names of the writers whose co-operation has been secured 
are an indication of the high standard aimed at from a literary and 
scientific point of view, the series will be essentially a popular one, 
appealing to the great mass of general readers, young and old, who have 
always shown a keen interest in the story of the world’s exploration 
when well told. Itis, moreover, believed that not a few of the volumes will 
be found adapted for use as reading-books, or even text-books in schools. 

It is hoped to begin the publication of the series in September, after 
which a volume will be issued every few weeks. 

Each volume will consist of about 300 pp. crown 8vo. and will be 
published at 3s. 6d. 

The following volumes are either ready or are in an advanced state of preparation :— 


JOHN DAVIS, Arctic Explorer and Early India Navigator. By Cremenrs R, Marxuam, 
C.B. F.R.S. 


JOHN FRANKLIN and the NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. By Captain Atserr 
MAGELLAN and the PACIFIC. By Dr. H. H. Gurrtemarp, Author of ‘The Cruise 


of the Marchesa. 
SAUSSURE and the ALPS. By Dovetas W. Frusurierp, Hon. Sec. Royal Geographical 


Society. 


MUNGO PARK and the NIGER. By Joseru Tuomson, Author of ‘Through Masai 
d,’ &c. 


PALESTINE. By Major C. R. Conver, R.E., Leader of the Palestine Exploring Expeditions. 
The HIMALAYA. By Licut.-General R. Srracuey, R.E. C.S.1., late President of the R.G.S. 
LIVINGSTONE and CENTRAL AFRICA. By H. H. Jounsox, H.B.M. Consul at 


Mozambique. 


ROSS andthe ANTARCTIC, By H.J. Macxryner, M.A., Reader in Geography at Oxford. 
BRUCE and the NILE. By J. Scorr Kerri, Librarian, R.G.S. 
VASCO DA GAMA and the OCEAN HIGHWAY to INDIA. 


By E. G. 
RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.8. 


Other volumes to follow will deal with— 
HUMBOLDT and SOUTH AMERICA. MARCO POLO and CENTRAL ASIA. 
BARENTS and the N.E. PASSAGE. IBN BATUTA and N. AFRICA. 
COLUMBUS and HIS SUCCESSORS. LEIF ERIKSON and GREENLAND. 
JACQUES CARTIER and CANADA. DAMPIER and the BUCCANEERS. 
CAPTAIN COOK and AUSTRALASIA. | &e. &e. &e. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, London and Liverpool. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





COMPLETION OF THE UNIFORM 
EDITION OF 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


Now ready, with a Portrait of Mr. BRownING, 
crown 8vo. 5s. 


Vol. 16. FERISHTAH’S FANCIES: and 
PARLEYINGS with CERTAIN 
PEOPLE of IMPORTANCE in 
their DAY. 


*,* This Edition comprises 16 Volumes, each sold sepa- 
rately, price 5s. It contains Three Portraits of Mr. Brown- 
ing at different periods of life and a few Illustrations. 

Prospectus on application. 





FOR AN ARTICLE ON THE 
CURIOSITIES OF LEPERDOM 
See the AUGUST NUMBER of the 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 74, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST, containing The BURNT MILLION. 
by James Payn, Author of ‘By Proxy,’ &c., 
Chaps. 6-9—CURIOSITIES of LEPERDOM — 
The DUDDON VALE AS IT IS and IS TO BE 
— PATIENCE— MY ALBUM—GROUSE and 
PTARMIGAN—and The COUNTY, Chaps. 29-32 





NEW VOLUMES OF MESSRS. SMITH. ELDER & 
CO.’"8 POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
or cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


RICHARD CABLE, the Lightship- 
man, By the Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘ John Herring,’ &c 


Just published, fcap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 
or cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each, 


The GAVEROCKS. By the Author 


of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘ John Herring,’ &c. 





THE ‘MOLLY BAWN’ SERIES 
OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Works by the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘Green Pleasure 
and Grey Grief,’ &c. 

In pictorial cover, feap. 8vo. price 2s.; or in limp red cloth 
fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


PHYLLIS: a Novel. | PORTIA. 
MOLLY BAWN. ' BEAUTY’S 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. DAUGHTERS, 


| FAITH and UNFAITEH. 
ROSSMOYNE. | LADY BRANKSMERE. 
DORIS. ‘LOYS, LORD BERRES- 


GREEN PLEASURE and ; FORD, and other Stories 
GREY GRIEF, | UNDER-CURRENTS, 


Mrs, GEOFFREY. 





BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND 
HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to 
send, post free on application, a copy of their CATALOGUE, 
containing a list of 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s 
Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscel- 
laneous Works. 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the 
Popular Novels Series are the following: the AUTHOR of 
‘MOLLY BAWN,’ the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HERRING,’ 
JAMES PAYN, W. E. NORRIS, HAMILTON AIDE, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Mrs. GASKELIT, WILKIE COL- 
LINS, HOLME LEE, the BRONTE SISTERS, &c, 





London: SMITH, ELDER & Co, 15, Waterloo-place. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—_—~_— 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for AUGUST, 1889, contains, among other articles of 
re -—SIR CHARLES DANVERS. By the Author 

‘The Danvers Jewels.’ Chaps. 18-16—APROPOS of 
SAM UEL ROGERS—GARRICK andthe SHAKESPEARE 
REVIVAL—A COLLECTOR'S DREAM—FLOWERS and 
FIRE — REMINISCENCES of IMPERIAL PARIS— 
PAUL'S SISTER. By the Author of ‘ His Cousin Betty.’ 
___ Chaps. 19-21, de. 


‘MEMORY’S HAREBACK THROUGH HALF A 
CENTURY,’ 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DR. GRETTON. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 128. 
‘* We heartily wish our readers as much pleasure from the 
perusal of this kindly book as we have ourselves derived 
from it.”—Saturday Review. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A FATAL 
ERROR.’ 


The SCOTTS of BESTMINSTER. 


By J. MASTERMAN, Author of ‘ Half a Dozen Daugh- 
ters,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. [ Nezt week, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MDLLE. DE 
MERSAC.’ 


MISS SHAFTO. 
By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘The Rogue,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COUNTESS 
IRENE.’ 


By J. FOGERTY, Author of ‘ Lauterdale,’ ‘ Caterina,” 
&c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘* There are many touches of nature in the narrative and 
much freshness in the style. The contrasted pictures of life, 
character, and society in Ireland, Holland, and the Western 
States are well done.” —Scotsman. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FASCINATION,’ &c. 


PAST FORGIVENESS? By 


Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE, Author of ‘ Precau- 
tions,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘** Past Forgiveness?’ is, beyond question, the best novel 
which Lady Margaret Majendie has yet written. She has 
been fortunate in her theme, and she has done it justice; 
and her novel is a real tragedy, which means something 
exceedingly different from a — with an unhappy ending. 
Nor must it be supposed that the novel, though it is a 
tragedy, and containing much that is sad besides the close, 
is by any means painful or gloomy. It is far too healthy for 
that; and is, besides, freely brightened and enlivened by 
a due proportion of comedy. There is, moreover, a sym- 
pathetic under-plot, which ends happily, and serves as a 
foil and relief to the main story.”—Graphic. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ NELLIE’S 
MEMORIES.’ 


The SEARCH for BASIL LYND- 
HURST. By ROSA N. CAREY, Author of ‘ Not Like 
Other Girls,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘** Miss Carey’s pathetic story turns upon a country house 
in whose life and inmates we come to feel an almost painful 
interest. We doubt whether anything has been written of 
late years so fresh, so pretty, so thoroughly natural and 
bright as the scenes of life at St. Croix. The novel as a 
whole is charming. Tenderness is portrayed without the 
suspicion of sickly sentiment, and the simple becomes heroic 
without any sense of effort or unreality. Of the higher 
domestic novel we have now few genuine and attractive 
specimens. ‘The Search for Basil Lyndhurst’ must take 
rank with the very best novels of this order.” 

Pall Mali Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL BY pore he rag OF ‘THE DUKE’S 


PRINCE RODERICK. By James 
BRINSLEY- RICHARDS, Author of ‘Seven Years at 
Eton,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

***The Duke’s Marriage’ proved its author to be a facile, 
vivacious novelist, whose long residence in foreign capitals 
gavea cosmopolitan flavour to his writing. No less attrac- 
tive is ‘ Prince Roderick.’ ”—Zimes. 





NEW NOVEL we oa AUTHOR “ul ‘A ROMANCE 
TWO WORLD 


ARDATH: the Story of a Dead Self. 
Wherein are described the Wonder and Terrors of 


Al-kyris, the Lost City Magnificent. By MARIE 
CORELLI. Second Edition. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—>— 
NEW WORK ON CHINA. 


The LAND of the DRAGON: My 


ing and Shooting Excursions to the the Upper 
Yangtze. By WILLIAM SPENCER PERCIVAL. with Illustra- 
tions and Map of the Author’s Route. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, price 12s. 


SECOND EDITION of BENCH and 
BERIEAN 


Reminiscences of one of the last of an Ancient Race. By M 
'T ROBINSON. 





“Fall of amusing anecdetes, pleasing 
comments, the book, which contains an Ben 
promises to become as popular as Serjeant Ballant: 


G 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2ls. 


The QUEEN of NAPLES and LORD 


NELSON : an Historical ere. By gore CORDY JEAFFRE- 
SON, Author of ‘ The Real Lord Byron,’ 

“ Mr. Jeaffreson has rendered good poem ~ the cause of historical 
truth by this defence of the unfortunate Queen of Naples. He asserts 
and — that Maria Caroline, far from being a monster of wickedness 

and was a good, well-meaning, clever woman, a loving wife, a 
devoted 2 mother, and, above all, an energetic and zealous see 

ti 


and 
——¥ of the author, 
ne’s famous volume.” 
e. 


um. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. reyal 8vo. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


b] 

LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 
NETAGE for 1889. Under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, 
and Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-eighth Edition. With the 
Arms beautifully engraved. 

“* Lodge’s Peerage’ must eyed all other works of the kind, for 
two reasons: first, it is on a better plan; and secondly, it is better 
executed. We can safely pronounce it to be the readiest, the most 
useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject.”’—Spectator. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


BOTH of THIS PARISH. By 


satan GISSING, Author of ‘Joy Cometh in the Morning.’ 
vols. 


A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. Alex- 


ANDER, Author of ‘ The Wooing o’t,’ ‘The Freres,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A POOR GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ It was a Lover and His Lass,’ ‘ Agnes,’ &c. 


HILARY St. JOHN. By Mrs. A. 


PRICE, Author of ‘A Rustic Maid,’ ‘A Wilfal 
2 vols. 


WITH EVERYTHING AGAINST 


HER. By Colonel CUTHBERT LARKING, Author of ‘ Bandobast 
and Khabar.’ 3 vols. 


TRIS DACRE. By Alice Mangold 


DIEHL, Auther of ‘ The Garden of m.. “Eve Lester,’ &c. 2 vols. 
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Reminiscences of a Regicide. Edited from 
the Original MSS. of Sergent Marceau 
by M. C. M. Simpson. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


SzercenT Marceau was a veteran of ninety- 
five or so, living quietly at Nice, when, 
in 1846, the Dowager Lady Hatherton 
and her then husband, Mr. Davenport, 
made his acquaintance and obtained from 
him sundry manuscripts as well as much 
interesting gossip, which they took down 
at his dictation, with a view of getting 
them published, and thus doing justice 
to his almost forgotten share in the French 
Revolution. But both Mr. Davenport and 
his friend died in 1847, and the papers 
were put aside for forty years. They 
were lately placed in the hands of Mrs. 
Simpson, who has supplemented their per- 
sonal details by much information from 
printed books, and has produced a volume 
which is very interesting in parts, and which, 
perhaps, could not readily have been made 
much more valuable than it is. ‘‘Sergent’s 
style,” as Mrs. Simpson says, “is often so 
prolix and rambling that it is not easy to 
make his notes intelligible; he also presup- 
poses a familiarity with the facts.” To this 
it must be added that, if he was not a very 
vain man, he was naturally anxious to make 
the best of his own case; and that, of the two 
principal documents Mrs. Simpson had to 
work upon, the narrative that he dictated 
in extreme old age was, as a matter of 
course, far less precise and trustworthy 
than a memoir that he wrote in 1801, when 
the events referred to were tolerably fresh 
in his memory. But the garrulity and 
partisanship of both needed compression 
and correction, as well as a great deal 
of supplementing. The result is that the 
autobiographical fragments had to be ruth- 
lessly “edited,” and that to render them 
intelligible to the general reader the volume 
had to be more than half filled with re- 
ferences to occurrences already well known. 
We cannot altogether commend Mrs. Simp- 
son’s plan of work. There is some confu- 
sion, too, as well asannoyance to theeye in her 
attempt to string together all her material 
in a consecutive story, in which Sergent’s 
sentences are merely distinguished from her 
own by the copied matter being “leaded,” 
andonly an inadequate supply of notes assists 





the reader in separating her hero’s earlier 
and more authentic statements from those 
which he subsequently indited. For all 
that there is much that was worth printing 
in the book, and Sergent was a man whose 
work during the Revolution deserves to be 
put on record. 

He was born at Chartres in 1751, and he 
inherited some skill as an engraver from his 
mother, who had died at his birth, and from 
his grandfather, both of whom were said 
to have excelled in the art. Sent to Paris 
to study under Auguste St. Aubin, he was 
a favourite with artists and academicians 
above him in social rank, and saw much of 
the artificial gaiety and coarseness that 
peetnde’ the Revolution, while he seems to 

ave kept his own life pure by becoming 
an ardent disciple of Rousseau. At Chartres, 
where he settled down in 1771, he fell in 
love with a young lady who was no less 
under the influence of Rousseau, although 
the books she chiefly loved were Young’s 
‘Night Thoughts’ and Pascal’s ‘ Pensées,’ 
and although she never allowed herself to 
read the ‘ Nouvelle Héloise.’ Her father was 
an outrageous libertine, and her mother’s 
pastime was to “‘ sit half-dressed at an open 
window ina state of intoxication, displaying 
her charms to the derision of the passers- 
by.” But in the midst of vice she lived as 
a saint, and young Sergent being too poor 
and low born to aspire to her hand, and only 
able to worship her from a distance, she 
retained her virtue after she had been 
married perforce to a wealthy scoundrel, who 
ill-used her in every way. Sergent was no 
more than her devoted friend until, she 
being divorced from her husband, and he 
being exiled in 1795 for his share in the 
Revolution, she consented to marry him as 
the sole means of remaining in his company. 
His relations with Emira, as he called her, 
transposing the letters of her Christian name, 
Marie, were the great romance of Sergent’s 
life. On their marriage he added her sur- 
name to his own, and henceforth styled him- 
self Sergent-Marceau. The famous General 
Marceau was her brother. 

Of the accidents, or the unlooked-for 
train of events, that forced Sergent into 
“yereg life, no clear account is given. Till 

e was thirty-four, he says, ‘‘I lived un- 
known to fame, but beloved and respected 
in my own circle, employed in cultivating 
art and science, and acquiring by my talents 
a reputation which made me regret that the 
force of circumstances obliged me to relin- 
quish my profession.” Having returned to 
Paris in 1785, he appears to have been one 
of the first and the most honest of themen who 
were forced to the front by the misery and 
clamour that gave shape to the revolutionary 
movement. In 1789 he was local president 
of a committee or agency for distributing 
the charity ordered by the municipality, 
and sympathy with his unfortunate clients 
obliged him to do more than he had bar- 
gained for :— 

‘*T was the confidant of all these starving 
people—from morning till night my house was 
filled with them, imploring my help. For the 
three hundred tickets that I had at my disposal, 
there were six hundred claimants. I was earning 
at that time by my art a decent competence (from 
thirty-six to forty-eight francs a day, sometimes 
as much as three Louis); an occasional visit to 
the theatre was my only expense. I gave away 
freely to the poor creatures for whom there was 





no room on my list, and rather than see them 
starve I ruined myself. There came to me 
lawyers, doctors, artists, engravers, jewellers, 
eagerly soliciting twenty sous a day, and to earn 
this they were willing to work with spades, 
brooms, and barrows. One day I had just given 
away my last sou to a young woman on the eve 
of her confinement ; I was sitting down to dinner, 
when a young doctor came in to implore work or 
alms, or the means of returning to his own 
country with his wife. The pallor of death was 
on his face, his eyes were fixed. I could do 
nothing for him. ‘ Adieu, sir, he said calmly ; 
‘go to-morrow and console my wife.’ He seized 
my hand, and pressed it; ‘to-morrow send to 
reclaim my body, if it is exposed on the marble 
slab (morgue) you will recognize it by this 
sign...... : have nothing,’ I replied, ‘to offer 
you but this loaf, take it ; if you will return to- 
morrow I may be more fortunate.’ Three days 
afterwards I had earned enough to send him to 
Brussels with his wife. Excruciated by the 
sight of so much misery, I described my position 
to the district. ‘In one month,’ I said, ‘I shall 
be forced, in consequence of my sensibility to 
the sufferings of others, to beg of my successor 
in this office, and, from feeding the poor, to drag 
myself hither to ask you for bread. Let us all 
sacrifice some of those objects of luxury which 
are not really necessary to our happiness, and of 
which we shall never feel the loss if they have 
helped us to fulfil one of the first duties of man 
—the assisting his fellow-creatures in distress.’ 
The Assembly was moved by my speech. Inan 
instant I saw the desk covered with contributions 
to the amount of 2000 francs in money, assig- 
nats (?), and subscriptions to the fund. A plan 
suggested by me was adopted—a charitable 
committee (comité de bienfaisance) to help the 
infirm and industrious poor, This establish- 
ment was soon copied in every district in Paris, 
and was the first model of those which still 
subsist in the present day.” 


The “ present day” was 1801. Gradually 
the prominence that Sergent began to ac- 
quire as a philanthropist in 1789 led to his 
vigorous co-operation in more political 
movements. He was one of the earliest 
members of the Jacobin club, and after that 
of the Cordeliers; but though he adopted 
all their principles, he objected to many of 
their tactics. If his recollections, penned 
or uttered long afterwards, were correct, he 
was never in thorough accord with Robes- 
pierre, Danton, or any of his other prin- 
cipal associates. Though he accepted their 
guidance as necessary under the circum- 
stances, it was often more violent than 
he thought proper, and distrust of their 
motives qualified his zeal in their service. 
He seems to have sought to exert a 
moderating influence, and for this he had 
special opportunities when in 1791 he was 
appointed a member of the municipality 
and one of the four police administrators. 
Both his apologies for himself and his 
strictures on his associates must be re- 
ceived with caution. But these latter, even 
when they throw little fresh light on the 
subjects they refer to, are generally inter- 
esting. This, for instance, is what he says 
about Madame Roland, who afterwards 
denounced him in her ‘ Appeal to Posterity’: 

“The general infatuation in favour of Roland 
served the purpose of the deputies, of Claviéres, 
and of Madame Roland, who was more of a 
minister than her husband. I know that in 
saying this I am attacking an idol before whom 
the world bows down, because a cruel fate (which 
I myself lamented at the time) has deified her. 
But in my opinion (and I had opportunities of 
judging) this heroine of the Revolution caused 
more misfortunes than the notorious Théroigne 
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de Méricourt armed, and followed by a club of 
women. It was Madame Roland who dissemi- 
nated the seeds of discord, hatred, and suspicion. 
I noticed in her salon how ingeniously she excited 
the deputies from the provinces—who had been 
ordered by their constituents to visit the virtuous 
Roland the first thing on their arrival—to de- 
spise and misjudge many of the members of the 
old and new Chambers. Clever, beautiful, and 
charming, known through the indiscreet whispers 
of some of the Girondins as the authoress of 
several of her husband’s reports and speeches, 
she formed for herself a circle of these new- 
comers who idolized her, and her study became 
the furnace in which was lighted the first spark 
of the terrible blaze in which the Girondins and 
Brissotins perished, most of them victims of an 
artfully prepared delusion. While Roland was 
minister by the appointment of Louis XVI, 
Madame Roland instituted at the Ministry of 
the Interior a department to influence public 
opinion, over which she presided. The good 
honest Lanthenas was only its titular chief. She 
sent for me through Madame Pétion, an excellent 
woman, who was satisfied with her home duties, 
without aspiring to be a statesman like her 
friend. Happily I am not a barbarian ; I respect 
all women—I have so manyreasons for venerating 
my own wife—and I therefore did not answer 
Madame Roland by bidding her attend to her 
cooking and knitting, as many would have done 
in my place. But she must have been annoyed 
at my laughing compliments, so different from 
what she expected from the Chief of the Police.” 
Sergent in an eloquent speech sanctioned 
the execution of Louis XVI., and he was 
always proud of his share in that business ; 
but to the cruel treatment of Marie An- 
toinette and the Princess Elizabeth, and to 
many other acts of wanton violence, espe- 
cially the wholesale massacres during the 
Reign of Terror, he objected. Disapproval 
of the conduct of his associates grew, and he 
appears to have been, on the whole, ashumane 
as he dared be. Perhaps the most remark- 
able feature in his career, distinguishing him 
from his comrades in a generation of icono- 
clasts, was that he never forgot his artistic 
instincts. To him Paris owes the Louvre. 


‘* A few days after I joined the Convention I 
was surprised to hear that I was appointed a 
member of the Commission of Fine Arts and 
Public Edifices. I attended for two years all 
the committees of artists in painting, architec- 
ture, sculpture, and engraving who united to 
prepare petitions and reports for the information 
of the Assembly. I presided often over these 
meetings, and I was almost always employed in 
drawing up their addresses and reports. As I 
was also a deputy, I was able to serve the cause 
of art still more efficaciously, to the satisfaction 
of my constituents and of all the artists. I may 
be permitted to pride myself in having been the 
creator of the Museum of Paintings—De Hailli, 
who was one of the curators, was pleased to call 
me its father. Roland, the Minister of the 
Interior, had already put together in a gallery 
of the Louvre all the pictures in the king’s 
chamber ; but this gallery was not open to the 
public, and there seemed no reason why it should 
ever be increased. The Committee for Public 
Buildings had, before I joined it, stopped short ; 
weary of its labours which had been frustrated, 
it cared no longer for anything which entailed 
work. I took advantage of the moment when 
the Constitution was just finished, and all the 
deputies were summoned from the departments, 
to ratify the acts of the Committee in accordance 
with the will of the nation, and when also the 
fétes celebrating the event would be sure to 
attract crowds. I proposed to the Assembly to 
collect in the gallery I have mentioned all the 
objects of art belonging to the nation ; to extricate 
them from the obscurity in which they were 





buried, and to intrust the curators already | the sixty-two plates have really nothing to do 


appointed with the office of arranging them in 
this gallery, so as to offer these treasures not 
only to the admiration of the nation, but to the 
astonished eyes of all Europe. I asked that this 
Museum of Paintings, as it was called, might be 
always open to art students, and once a week to 
the public. I obtained this decree without any 
discussion.” 
Among eighteen decrees of the Convention 
which Sergent took credit to himself for 
rocuring in the interests of culture was one 
forbidding the destruction of the books in 
the National Library which were stamped 
with the royal arms. Some of these decrees 
were inoperative, however, and their author’s 
efforts to curb the excesses of the Revolution 
did more to render him unpopular than to 
promote the ends he sought. Although he 
escaped the vengeance that Danton, Robes- 
pierre, and others brought on themselves, he 
found it necessary to fly for his life in 1795. 
On Bonaparte’s rise to power he returned 
to Paris for a short time, and he was even 
appointed Commissioner of Military Hos- 
pitals by Bernadotte; but as he was sus- 
pected of participating in the plot against 
the First Consul in 1800 he was again exiled. 
The second half of his long life was passed 
in Italy, where he resumed his work as an 
engraver, and earned enough money to 
enable him, with his wife’s small income, 
to enjoy her society during a third of a 
century. After her death he cherished her 
memory with rare devotion, and found 
peace in the company of admiring friends, 
who, as it was recorded by one of them, M. 
Carnot, the father of the President of the 
French Republic, ‘‘ were attracted by his 
witty, spirited, and playful conversation, 
full of piquant anecdotes: he was indeed 
a charming old man.” 








Remarkable Bindings in the British Museum. 
Selected for their Beauty or Historic 
Interest, and described by Henry B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tue number of works on book ornamen- 
tation that have appeared during the last 
few years is considerable, and includes some 
excellent monographs, chiefly by German 
writers. These, however, relate exclusively 
to the interior decoration, the typography 
and illustrations. Of late there seems to 
have sprung up a growing interest in the 
exterior adornment, the binding of books, 
and volumes are being issued or prepared 
on all sides by persons anxious to profit by 
the turn taste has taken. With the excep- 
tion, however, of M. Gruel’s ‘Manuel’ and 
a few articles in our contemporary the Book- 
binder, no attempt has been made to add to 
the little, the very little, we know of the 
history of bookbinding and of the craftsmen 
to whom we are indebted for the many 
beautiful book-covers that have come down 
to our times. 

The present volume, we regret to say, will 
searcely add to our stock of information, for 
it is not, as was announced in the prospectus, 
‘one more important treatise on the subject ” 
of bookbinding, nor even a selection of ‘‘ the 
most splendid or most interesting examples 
of the binder’s art in the British Museum,” 
but simply of those book-covers that lent 
themselves best for reproduction by the new 
orthochromatic process. The volume is 
handsome and attractive; but seven out of 








with the art of the binder, as all they show 
is the work of the carver, painter, goldsmith, 
or embroiderer, which was added to the 
binding after its completion. A fair propor- 
tion of the plates are as satisfactory as 
monotint representations can be; but some— 
such, for instance, as plate xlii.—give quite 
a false idea of the original. Unfortunately, 
too, there is no scale to show the real size of 
the volumes. Of the fifty-five bindings 
several have been already reproduced by 
Bauchart, Bouchot, Gruel, and others. 
Twenty-three at most can be classed as Eng- 
lish, though really several even of these were 
both designed and executed by foreign 
craftsmen, and the remainder do not by any 
means represent the most characteristic or 
the most remarkable specimens of English 
work in the Museum. Indeed, the series 
commences at a period when English bind- 
ing had ceased to have a distinctive character 
of its own, the first example being from a 
volume presented to Henry VIII. in 1544, 
interesting only as an early specimen of Eng- 
lish gold tooling, the design being tasteless 
and the execution clumsy. Oddly enough, 
Mr. Wheatley in his description says, ‘‘ The 
style is medieval, without any sign of the 
influence of the Renaissance,” although, in 
reality, not only all the details—the form of 
the shield and the tablets, the inscription on 
the latter in Roman capitals, the border, and 
the corner ornaments—are in the Renascence 
style, but the general arrangement is tho- 
roughly unmediseval and characteristically 
inappropriate; for we fail to see any con- 
nexion between either Charles V., whose 
exploits are commented on in the manuscript, 
or Henry VIII., to whom it was presented, 
and Plato and Dido, whose busts in medal- 
lions are four times impressed on this 
binding. 

The series contains four really good 
specimens of binding from the library of 
Edward VI.; one executed for him when 
Prince of Wales, the others after his 
accession, all but one (plate xli.) doubtless 
designed and executed by French craftsmen. 
That on plate viii., produced in 1546, is 
attributed to Berthelet, which seems open to 
question. That on the voyages of Josaphat 
Barbaro (plate ix.), an excellent specimen of 
geometrical interlaced pattern introduced 
from France, is undoubtedly by Thomas 
Berthelet, an earlier authentic specimen of 
whose work occurs on the ‘ Image of Govern- 
ance,’ bound for Henry VIII. in 1540, also in 
the Museum Library. The borders on both 
are painted black and outlined in gold ; the 
scrolls and foliations are in gold. Several of 
the tools used in the adornment of these were 
also employed on the covers of the ‘ Epi- 
tome of St. Augustine’s Works,’ 1549 (plate 
xliii.), bound for Queen Mary; still these 
are not the production of the same binder. 
Plate xli. represents the obverse cover of 
Bembo’s ‘History of Venice,’ 1551, an 
elaborate example of English binding, the 
general design of which is good. The volume, 
however, has an odd and inelegant appear- 
ance, the back being concave and gilt. 
Plate x. is an excellent example of elaborate 
interlaced strap-work with inlays of various 
coloured leathers, the foliations produced 
with lined tools. Plate xi. represents the 
cover of one of the Earl of Leicester’s books, 
with compartments formed by interlacin 
oblong and lozenge-shaped frames, and fille 
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with a powdering of quatrefoils, trefoils, and 
rounds, having also characteristic English 
centre and corner pieces of foliated strap- 
work on a lined ground, rough imitations of 
German or Netherlandish designs ; but we 
cannot see any resemblance between these 
rude, awkward forms and the delicately 
graceful designs in low relief on the sunken 
panels which so often occur on Oriental and 
Venetian bindings, a magnificent example 
of which is given on plate xvi. Another 
fine binding, with Dudley’s badge, the bear 
and ragged staff, in the centre, is repro- 
duced on plate xlvi.; we, however, very 
much doubt this being English work. Mr. 
Wheatley has given a good specimen of 
the bindings executed for Thomas Wotton, 
who has been styled the English Grolier, 
and a number of the Jacobean and Stuart 
period, including one of the Little Gidding 
productions, overloaded, as usual, with minute 
ornament, and an early example of the 
thoroughly English style with cantle-ended 
panels, known as the cottage-roof style, 
executed for Charles II. in 1669, at which 
time English bindings were remarkable for 
the excellence of their materials and the 
execution of their ornamentation, but in 
other respects cannot be ranked high as 
specimens of the bibliopegistic art. 








The Anglo-Indian Codes. Edited by Whitley 
Stokes, D.C.L. 2 vols. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 

LANGUAGE was invented, so it has been said, 
to enable us to conceal our thoughts, and 
legislation would sometimes seem to have 
for its cause the obscuration of the law. 
It is not so, however, with the Anglo- 
Indian Statute Book, which, upon the whole, 
is simple and lucid, affording a refreshing 
contrast to the clumsy work of some of our 
law-givers at home. The two volumes before 
us contain some of the most important Indian 
Acts, statutes of so comprehensive a kind 
that the name of ‘‘Code”’ has been applied 
to them, though, as we shall see, they do not 
comprise the whole body of enacted law of the 
country, but only extend at present to par- 
ticular branches or chapters of law. The first 
volume, published in 1887 and distinguished 
as ‘Substantive Law,’’ contains the Penal 
Code, and the Succession, General Clauses, 
Contract, Negotiable Instruments, Transfer 
of Property, Trusts, Easements, and Specific 
Relief Acts; the second volume, published 
in 1888 and entitled ‘‘ Adjective Law,” 
comprises the Criminal and Civil Procedure 
Codes, and the Evidence, Oaths, Limitation, 
Court Fees, Suits Valuation, Stamp, Regis- 
tration, Debtors, and Civil Procedure Code 
Amendment Acts. Only one branch of 
substantive law, we are told, still remains 
to be codified, namely, that of “ actionable 
wrongs” (torts), and for that branch a Bill 
has been prepared “‘ by one of our ablest 
draftsmen and most learned lawyers.” The 
general introduction contains an imperfect 
list of the contents of the second volume; 
the list of Acts given above may, we think, 
be relied upon. 

It was said by Macaulay that although 
no country ever stood in so much need 
of a code as India, there was no country 
in which the want might be so easily 
supplied. No doubt he was right in his 
temark. The peculiar circumstances of 











India, its polyglot nationalities, its varied 
forms of digi belief, its myriad of local 
customs and prejudices, would have made 
it a most difficult country to legislate for 
under ordinary conditions ; but the prepon- 
derating influence of a foreign power made 
a task feasible which a constitutional govern- 
ment or even an enlightened native despot 
might have despaired of accomplishing. The 
home Government passed an Act in 1833 
roviding for the appointment of a Law 
ommission in India, which took form in 
the persons of Macaulay, J. M. Macleod, 
G. W. Anderson, and P. Millett. It would 
seem, however, that these gentlemen, though 
they compiled a Penal Oode and fore- 
shadowed other works, were not able to get 
their Bills passed into law—perhaps because 
Afghan and Sikh wars and other important 
matters afforded full occupation to the 
official mind both at home and in India. 
A fresh Act of Parliament was passed in 
1854, under which a commission was ap- 
pointed in England, consisting of Sir J. 
(afterwards Lord) Romilly, Sir J. Jervis, 
Sir E. Ryan, Mr. R. Lowe (now Lord Sher- 
brooke), Mr. C. H. Cameron, Mr. J. M. 
Macleod, and Mr. T. F. Ellis, who drafted 
codes of civil and criminal procedure, and 
recommended that a complete body of law 
should be framed, based upon English law, 
but prepared with a constant regard to the 
condition and institutions of India, and the 
character, religions, and usages of the popu- 
lation. It may be remarked by the way 
that the principle of avoiding collision with 
local feelings and characteristics has always 
been more or less borne in mind, as may be 
seen among other things by the saving of 
the property of Hindus and aliens from the 
operation of the Succession Act as originally 
framed. In 1859-61 the first Codes of Civil 
and Criminal Procedure, the Penal Code, 
and the first Limitation Act became law. 
In the latter year a more lasting commis- 
sion sprang into existence, in which two 
new members, Sir W. Erle and Mr. Justice 
Willes, were conjoined with four of the pre- 
vious body, Sir J. Romilly, Sir E. Ryan, 
Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Macleod. In course of 
time Sir W. M. James, Mr. J. Henderson, 
and Mr. Justice Lush replaced dying or 
retiring commissioners. The useful labours 
of this body were probably much assisted 
by the appointment to the new post of Legal 
Member of the Council in India of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir H. 8.) Maine, under whose 
auspices, in 1865-9, the Succession and 
General Clauses Acts (besides some others 
which Dr. Stokes omits from his collection, 
though he deems them to be ‘‘ Codes’’) 
came into being. Under Mr. (now Sir 
J. F.) Stephen as Legal Member were 
passed, in 1871 and 1872, several import- 
ant Acts, including the Evidence and Con- 
tract Acts, and new ‘‘editions” of the 
Criminal Procedure Code and Limitation 
Act. The next Legal Member, Mr. (now 
Lord) Hobhouse, was official parent of 
the European Minors and Specific Relief 
Acts, passed respectively in 1874 and 1877. 
Dr. Stokes himself, if we rightly under- 
stand his narrative, is responsible for the 
Negotiable Instruments, Trusts, Easements, 
and Transfer of Property Acts, and new ‘‘edi- 
tions’ of the Companies Act and Civil and 
Criminal Procedure Codes, passed in 1881- 
1882, so far as regards his position as Le 








Member; but he tells us that he was assisted 
by others, especially Sir C. Turner and Mr. 
R. West, who were joined with him in a 
commission of three in 1879. During about 
four years immediately preceding the year 
1887 nothing is stated to have been done ; 
in 1887-8 the Debtors and Civil Pro- 
cedure Code Amendment Acts and new 
“editions” of the Limitation and Registra- 
tion Acts were passed. 

We take these particulars (except as to 
1887-8, to which Dr. Stokes’s narrative does 
not extend) from the historical introduction ; 
but it is clear that the history is incomplete. 
Among other things, the historian fails to 
mention that second ‘ editions” of the Civil 
Procedure Code and Limitation Act were 
passed in 1877; that early “editions” of 
the Registration Act were passed in 1866, 
1871, and 1877; and that the Transfer of 
Property and Negotiable Instruments Acts 
were amended in 1885. Taking the sum- 
mary, however, as it stands, we find that, 
without counting re-edited Acts or Acts too 
recently passed to be mentioned in it, the 
enactments of which it records the passing 
are eighteen in number; but Dr. Stokes’s 
volumes contain only twenty Acts, of which 
five, the Oaths, Court Fees, Suits Valuation, 
Registration, and Stamp Acts, are not among 
the ‘“‘ Codes” mentioned in the introduction. 
The book, therefore, contains but fifteen 
out of the eighteen, and this reduction is 
obtained by excluding the Companies, Mar- 
riage, and Divorce Acts, to each of which 
Dr. Stokes gives the title of ‘‘ Code” (see 
p. xiv). 

Looking at matters in another aspect, it 
is clear that the work done (and ably done) 
by the Commission and the Legal Mem- 
bers is only fragmentary, and that there 
is no pretence for claiming that Anglo- 
Indian law has been created or remodelled 
asa whole by them. Now a code, we take 
it, is the corpus juris of a community re- 
duced to a systematic shape, not a collection 
of independent enactments relating only 
to particular subjects without covering 
the whole ground. It is not by placing 
the words ‘‘ The Indian Penal Code ”’ at the 
head of an enactment, or by stamping 
‘‘The Anglo-Indian Codes” on the back of 
a book, that the meaning of a well-known 
word can be altered, and the ordinary 
draftsman promoted to the rank of a 
Lycurgus. But even if this could be, the 
conditions necessary to the existence of a 
code would not yet have been realized ; for, 
taking the Penal Code alone, we find a list 
of about 270 ‘special and local laws which 
contain criminal enactments,’ and which 
are expressly excepted from its operation. 
Comprehensive as the Penal Code certainly 
is, it cannot be said to have absorbed and 
embodied the criminal jurisprudence of a 
country in which so large a mass of other 
penal statutes continues to flourish along- 
side of it. We say nothing of some three 
or four amending Acts, and the like, which 
have clustered round the Penal Code, for 
every enactment requires supplementing or 
curtailing from time to time, and this must 
needs be done temporarily by fresh Acts 
until a convenient time arrives for promul- 
gating a new “ edition.” 

We have entered into these dull matters of 
detail because it is important that ignorant 
people (and people are ignorant about India) 
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should not merely glance at Dr. Stokes’s 
important volumes and rush to the conclu- 
sion that, while English law has been left 
in its original ‘‘ muddle,” the laws of 
British India have been taken in hand 
and fully systematized. No one would de- 
precate such an error more than the learned 
compiler himself. But if it be asked, 
What, then, have Anglo-Indian jurists done 
to improve legislation? the reply, Much, 
very much, by showing how the will of a 
legislature may be expressed in precise and 
simple language, and hew a vast congeries 
of scattered fragments may be welded into 
a harmonious whole. Almost any of the 
longer Acts or ‘‘ Codes” might serve as an 
instance of the latter process; but the merits 
of the performance cannot be shown here, 
they can only be appreciated by actual in- 
spection. On the other hand, an illustration 
of Anglo-Indian simplicity of diction, form- 
ing a strong contrast to the verbosity of 
some English Acts, is found in section 4 
of the Succession Act, which directs that 
‘no person shall, by marriage, acquire any 
interest in the property of the person whom 
he or she marries, nor become incapable of 
doing any act in respect of his or her own 
property, which he or she could have done 
if unmarried.”’ These unpretending phrases 
abolish curtesy and dower, and relieve a 
married woman at once and for ever from 
the incubus of jus mariti. The English 
Married Women’s Property Act, ‘1882, 
which does not touch dower and is so loosely 
drawn that nobody knows whether or not 
it does away with curtesy and husband’s 
right of administration, consists of twenty- 
seven sections, some very long, many very 
complicated, one at least so ambiguous as to 
have split up the ‘‘Chancery Division ”’ into 
opposite camps. Yet this is by no means 
the most difficult of English Acts, as those 
who have ever lost themselves in the laby- 
rinthine mazes of the Statute of Uses or 
of 9 George III. c. 16 will cheerfully testify. 
The laboured yet imperfect provisions of 
the Land Transfer Bill of this year as to 
dower and curtesy show us what fresh out- 
bursts of unnecessary litigation we might 
have expected if that much criticized measure 
had unhappily passed as it stood. They 
manage these things better in India. In 
matter of arrangement, in logical self-com- 
mand, in that pride of conscientious in- 
dustry which scorns to shirk a difficulty and 
leave it as a trap for posterity, the drafts- 
men of British India have set a splendid 
example, and it is to be hoped that, sooner 
or later, we may profit by it. 

As regards form, Anglo-Indian legislation 
may be described as embodying each general 
statement or main rule in a few lines, which 
constitute, as it were, the text of a section, 
and working out the details by means of 
a number of annotations, which are de- 
signated, according to their nature, “ ex- 
ceptions,” ‘‘illustrations,” or ‘‘ explana- 
tions.” Of course some sections have none 
of these appendages, but many have three 
or four, and some a much larger number ; 
section 499 of the Penal Code, for instance, 
has no less than thirty-one. Against the 
exceptions we have no sort of objection to 
make. In home legislation also there are, 
and indeed must be, exceptions; but we put 
them in parenthetically, or split the legiti- 
mate material of one section into two or 





more. ‘The Anglo-Indian practice seems 
better than either of these, as being at once 
more lucid and more safe. How often, 
when reading a home-made section, do we 
find it all but impossible to understand the 
involved sentences! how often do we think 
we have got at the point we want, only to 
find afterwards that a general statement on 
which we have relied is neutralized, so far 
as regards our particular case, by a special 
provision in some distant part of the Act! The 
Anglo-Indian method avoids both these dif- 
ficulties. But it is not easy to speak so favour- 
ably of illustrations and explanations, which, 
indeed, we believe would be almost unwork- 
able in England. It is probably otherwise in 
India, where judges are less independent of 
the ruling powers, and may, perhaps, think 
it a paramount duty to make the statute 
law work smoothly. At home it is certain 
that there would be incessant struggles be- 
tween the partisans of the text on the one 
hand and those of the illustration or ex- 
planation on the other. The secret has not 
yet been discovered of making any human 
work perfect, and there must, therefore, be 
more than one way of viewing, in its prac- 
tical working, almost any section that can 
be constructed. If an illustration or ex- 
planation seems to support the advocate’s 
view, he is more than human if he does 
not try to make the most of it, while 
the champion of the opposite party will 
wish, of course, to take his stand on the 
natural construction of the section as if 
no such illustration or explanation existed. 
It is all very well to say that illustra- 
tions ‘‘make nothing law which would 
not be law without them”; such a state- 
ment merely begs the question, and it 
receives practical refutation in the admis- 
sion that they “‘rank as cases decided by 
the highest authority.” The text of section 
81 of the Penal Code is to the effect that to 
do a thing likely to ‘cause harm” without 
criminal intention is not criminal if it is for 
the purpose of preventing or avoiding other 
harm to person or property. An illustration 
gives the case of a captain who risks run- 
ning down a boat with only two passengers 
on board in order to avoid the certainty of 
running down one with twenty or thirty 
passengers on board. Omitting other points, 
there is here an extraneous element intro- 
duced; it is implied that the question of 
number or quantity is an essential feature 
of the enactment, whereas the text of the 
section merely says ‘‘ other” harm, without 
any hint whatever as to the guantum. How 
would the Court deal with this if the ques- 
tion were to come up? Perhaps in the 
same way as Dr. Stokes, who tells us that 
‘“‘sec. 81 seems to mean that where A, 
reasonably believing that injury to either B 
or C is inevitable, honestly does that which 
he thinks will cause the smallest amount of 
harm, A is not liable for the harm actually 
caused.” We say no more. If so great an 
authority as Dr. Stokes can thus put the 
illustration above the text, what guarantee 
can there be that others will continue to 
place the text above the illustration? We 
have not forgotten that Macaulay thought 
well of illustrations as being contrivances 
destined to facilitate the understanding of 
the law and to serve as its defence; we 
point to the example just given as show- 
ing that they may sometimes facilitate its 





misunderstanding, and tend to impair its 
efficacy. 

Dr. Stokes’s general mode of dealing with 
the Acts is to print them verbatim, adding 
foot-notes containing information of various 
kinds, and supplying special introductions in 
which the provisions of each Act are briefly 
described. The notes are, of course, not 
very voluminous; solarge a number of Acts, 
if fully annotated, would have made a much 
more bulky book. Some of the notes help 
the reader to travel from one Act to another, 
or from one part of an Act to another part 
of the same Act, so as to facilitate study and 
research. Thus, where the Transfer of Pro- 
perty Act tells us, rather provokingly, that 
a transfer may be made without writing 
where a writing is not expressly required by 
law, a note refers us to other places where 
the instances in which it is so required by 
statute law are enumerated. Other notes 
refer to English cases on which illustrations 
are founded, or Indian cases which have 
been decided on the construction of the Acts. 
The introductions are useful, as enabling the 
reader to obtain with ease a general know- 
ledge of any Act before goin ginto its de- 
tails ; but they have the appearance in some 
parts of having been worked up rather 
hurriedly. At vol. i. p. 497 it is mentioned 
that certain kinds of mortgages must be in 
writing; but it is not stated where this is 
laid down. At p. 726 we read that chapter ii. 
of the Transfer of Property Act ‘‘ declares 
(section 6) that property of any kind may be 
transferred, exceptin thecasesthere specified, 
and that every person competent to contract 
may transfer it (section 7).’”’ The author 
continues: ‘‘It also declares that a transfer 
may be made without writing in every case 
in which a writing is not expressly required 
by law”’; and he then goes on to describe 
section 8. If the reader expects from the 
situation of the words last quoted to find 
the provision as to writing in section 7 or 
section 8, he will be disappointed ; it is only 
after an interval of several lines that he is 
told that it isin section 9. In the introduc- 
tion to the Succession Act, Dr. Stokes states 
what portions of that Act were, by the Hindu 
Wills Act, 1870, made applicable to Hindus 
and others originally entirely excluded from 
its operation. We need not give the full 
list of sections, but we may mention that, 
after sections ‘106 to 177 (both inclusive),” 
Dr. Stokes simply adds, “‘ and section 187.” 
Believing that one great object of the Act 
of 1870 was to extend to Hindus, &c., the 
protection of the English system of grants 
of probate and administration, we were 
surprised to find that none of the sections 
179-186 or 188-328 hada place in Dr. Stokes’s 
enumeration, though these include amongst 
them precisely the partsof the Succession Act 
which deal with that subject. An examina- 
tion of the Hindu Wills Act itself revealed 
the fact that Dr. Stokes had erred in omitting 
sections 179-186, and that he ought to 
have included the greater part of sections 
188-328. 

The reprinted portion of the work must 
be useful as an important collection of 
statutes, somewhat after the fashion of 
‘Chitty’s Statutes of Practical Utility’ in 
England. ‘The original portions of the 
book will be useful also if they see in 
the long run to have been carefully exe- 
cuted. A comprehensive and, we think, 
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generally accurate index forms a useful 
adjunct to each volume. The lists of ad- 
denda are more than usually copious. 








Correspondance de Gustave Flaubert. Deuxi¢me 
Série (1850-54). (Paris, Charpentier. ) 
Tue second volume of Gustave Flaubert’s 
correspondence, just now published, is even 
richer than the first, alike in those counsels 
of literary art Flaubert was pre-eminently 
fitted to give, and in lights, direct and in- 
direct, on his own work. The letters belong 
to a short period in his life, from his twenty- 
eighth to his thirty-second year (1850-54), 
during which he was an exceptionally ex- 
pansive correspondent, but otherwise chiefly 
occupied in the composition of ‘ Madame 
Bovary,’ a work of immense labour, as also 
of great and original genius. The more 
systematic student might draw from these 
letters many an interesting paragraph to 
a3 by way of foot-notes, to that impressive 

book. 

The earlier letters find Flaubert still in 
the East, recording abundantly those half- 
savage notes of ancient civilization which 
are in sympathy with the fierce natural 
colouring of the country he loved so well. 
The author of ‘Salammbo’ and ‘ Herodias’ 
is to be detected already in this lively 
vignette from an Oriental square :— 

‘‘ Nothing is more graceful than the spectacle 
of all those men [the Dervishes] waltzing, with 
their great petticoats twisted, their ecstatic faces 
lifted to the sky. They turn, without a moment’s 
pause, for about an hour. One of them assured 
us that, if he were not obliged to hold his 
hands above his head, he could turn for six hours 
continuously.” 

Even here, then, it is the calm of the East 
which expresses itself—the calm, perhaps 
the emptiness, of the Oriental, of which he 
has fixed the type in the following sketch :— 

“IT have seen certain dancing girls, who 
balanced themselves with the regularity of a 
palm tree. Their eyes, of a profound depth, 
express calm only—nothing but the calm, the 
emptiness, of the desert. It is the same with 
the men. What admirable heads ! heads which 
seem to be turning over within them the grandest 
thoughts in the world. But tap on them ! and 
there will be only the empty beer-glass, the de- 
serted sepulchre. Whence then the majesty of 
their external form? of what does it really hold ? 
Of the absence, I should reply, of all passion. 
They have the beauty of the ruminating ox, of 
the greyhound in its race, the floating eagle— 
that sentiment of fatality which is fulfilled in 
these. A conviction of the nothingness of man 
gives to all they do, their looks, their attitudes, 
a resigned but grandiose character. Their loose 
and easy raiment, lending itself freely to every 
movement of the body, is always in closest accord 
with the wearer and his functions ; with the sky, 
too, by its colour: and then the sun! There 
is an immense ennui there in the sun, which con- 
sumes everything.” 

_ But it is as brief essays in literary criti- 
cism that these letters are most effective. 
Exquisitely Caen essays, self-explanatory, 
or by way of confession, written almost ex- 
clusively to one person—a perfectly sympa- 
thetic friend, engaged like the writer in 
serious literary work—they possess almost 
the unity, the connected current of a book. 
It is to Madame X., however, that Flaubert 
makes this cynical admission about women : 


“What I reproach in women, above all, is 


but will know that she is stupid, though he 
may not enjoy her company the less. But ifa 
woman loves her inferior, he is straightway an 
unrecognized genius, a superior soul, or the 
like. And to such a degree does this innate dis- 
position to see crooked prevail, that women can 
perceive neither truth when they encounter it, 
nor beauty where it really exists. This fault is 
the true cause of the deceptions of which they 
so often complain. To require oranges of apple 
trees is a common malady with them.” 


Flaubert, as seen in these letters, was 
undoubtedly a somewhat austere lover. His 
true mistress was his art. Counsels of art 
there are—for the most part, the best thing 
he has to offer. Only rarely does he show 
how he could play the lover :— 


‘*Your love penetrates me at last, like warm 
rain, and I feel myself searched through with it, 
to the bottom of my heart. Have you not 
everything that could‘make me love you? body, 
wit, tenderness? You are simple of soul and 
strong of head ; not poetic, yet a poet in extreme 
degree. There is nothing but good in you: and 
you are wholly, as your bosom is, white, and 
soft to touch. I try sometimes to fancy how 
your face will look when you are old, and it 
seems to me I shall love you still as much as now, 
perhaps more.” 


In contrast with the majority of writers, 
apt to make a false pretence of facility, it is 
of his labour that Flaubert boasts. That 
was because, after all, labour did but set 
free the innate lights of a true diamond ; it 
realized, was a ministry to, the greatimagina- 
tive gift of which he was irresistibly con- 
scious. It was worth his while! 


‘* As for me, the more I feel the difficulties of 
good writing, the more my boldness grows. Itis 
this preserves me from the pedantry into which I 
should otherwise fall. I have plans for books, 
the composition of which would occupy the rest 
of my life: and if there happen to me, some- 
times, cruel moments, which well-nigh make me 
weep with anger (so great do I feel my weakness 
to be), there are others also when I can scarce 
contain myself for joy: something from the 
depths within me, for which voluptuous is no 
word, overflows for me in sudden leaps. I feel 
transported, almost inebriate, with my own 
thoughts, as if there came to me, at some window 
within, a puff of warm perfumes. I shall never go 
very far, and know how much I lack ; but the 
task I undertake will surely be executed by 
another. I shall have put on the true road some 
one better endowed, better born, for the purpose, 
than myself. The determination to give to prose 
the rhythm of verse, leaving it still veritable 

rose; to write the story of common life as 

istory or the epic gets written (that is to say, 
without detriment to the natural truth of the 
subject), is perhaps impossible. I ask myself the 
question sometimes. Yet it is perhaps a con- 
siderable, an original thing, to have tried. I 
shall have had my permanent value for my 
obstinacy. And who knows? One day I may 
find a good motif, an air entirely within the 
compass of my voice: and at any rate I shall 
have passed my life not ignobly, often with 
delight. Yet still it is saddening to think how 
many great men arrive easily at the desired 
effect, by means beyond the limits of conscious 
art. What could be worse built than many 
things in Rabelais, Cervantes, Molitre, Hugo ? 
But, then, what sudden thrusts of power ! 
What power in a single word !” 
Impersonality in art, the literary ideal of 
Gustave Flaubert, is perhaps no more pos- 
sible than realism. The artist will be felt ; 
his subjectivity must and will colour the in- 
cidents, as his very bodily eye selects the 
aspects of things. By force of an immense 





their need of poetization, of forcing poetry into 
things, A man may be in love with his laundress, 


and continuous effort, however, the whole 


scope of which these letters enable us to mea- 
sure, Flaubert did keep ‘Madame Bovary’ at 
a great distance from himself; the author 
might be thought to have been completely 
hidden out of sight in his work. Yet even 
here he transpires, clearly enough, from 
time to time ; and the morbid sense of life, 
everywhere impressed in the very atmo- 
sphere of that sombre history, came certainly 
of the writer himself. The cruelty of the 
ways of things—that is a conviction of which 
the development is partly traceable in these 
letters. 

‘Provided the brain remains! That is the 
chief thing. But how nothingness invades us ! 
We are scarcely born ere decay begins for us, 
in such a way that the whole of life is but one 
long combat with it, more and more triumphant, 
on its part, to the consummation, namely, 
death ; and then the reign of decay is exclusive. 
There have been at most two or three years in 
which I was really entire—from seventeen to 
nineteen. I was splendid just then, though I 
scarce like to say so now ; enough to attract the 
eyes of a whole assembly of spectators, as hap- 
pened to me at Rouen, on the first presentation 
of ‘ Ruy Blas.’ Ever since then I have deterio- 
rated at a furious pace. There are mornings 
when I feel afraid to look at myself, so worn and 
used-up am I grown.” 

‘Madame Bovary,’ of course, was a tribute 
to science; and Flaubert had no dread, 
great hopes rather, of the service of science 
in imaginative literature, though the com- 
bat between scientific truth—mental physio- 
logy and the like—and that perfectly 
finished academic style he preferred, might 
prove a hard one. We might be all of us, 
since Sophocles—well, “tattooed savages !”’ 
but still, there was ‘‘ something else in art 
besides rectitude of line and the well-polished 
surface.” The difficulty lay in the limitations 
of language, which it would be the literary 
artist’s true contention to enlarge. ‘‘ We 
have too many things, too few words. ‘Tis 
from that comes the torture of the fine 
literary conscience.” But it was one’s 
duty, none the less, to accept all, ‘‘ imprint 
all, and, above all, fix one’s point d’appui in 
the present.” Literature, he held, would 
take more and more the modes of action 
which now seem to belong exclusively to 
science. It would be, above all, exposante 
—by way of exposition; by which, he was 
careful to point out, he by no means in- 
tended didactic. One must make pictures, 
by way of showing nature as she really is ; 
only, the pictures must be complete ones. 
We must paint both sides, the upper and 
under. Style—what it might be, if writers 
faithfully cherished it—that was the subject 
of his perpetual consideration. Here is a 
sketch of the prose style of the future :— 
‘‘Style, as I conceive it, style as it will be 
realized some day—in ten years, or ten genera- 
tions! It would be rhythmical as verse itself, 
precise as the language of science ; and with 
undulations—a swelling of the violin! plumage 
of fire! A style which would enter into the 
idea like the point of a lancet ; when thought 





would travel over the smooth surfaces like a 
canoe with fair winds behind it. Prose is but 
of yesterday, it must be confessed. Verse is 
par excellence the form of the ancient litera- 
tures, All possible prosodic combinations have 
been already made; those of prose are still to 
make.” 


The effort, certainly, cost him much ; how 
much we may partly see in these letters, the 





more as ‘Madame Bovary,’ on which he was 
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then mainly at work, made a large demand 
also on his impersonality :— 


‘The cause of my going so slowly is just this, 
that nothing in that book [‘ Madame Bovary ’] is 
drawn from myself. Never has my own per- 
sonality been so useless to me. It may be, 
perhaps, that hereafter I shall do stronger 
things. I hope so, but I can hardly imagine I 
shall do anything more skilful. Here every- 
thing is of the head. If it has been false in 
aim, [ shall always feel that it has been a good 
mental exercise. But after all, what is the 
non-natural to others is the natural to me—the 
extraordinary, the fantastic, the wild chase, 
mythologic, or metaphysic. ‘Saint Antoine’ 
did not require of me one quarter of the tension 
of mind ‘Madame Bovary’ has caused me. ‘Saint 
Antoine’ was a discharge: I had nothing but 
pleasure in writing it ; and the eighteen months 
devoted to the composition of its five hundred 
pages were the most thoroughly voluptuous of my 
life, hitherto. Judge, then, of my condition in 
writing ‘Madame Bovary.’ I must needs put 
myself every minute into askin not mine, and 
antipathetic to me. For six months now I have 
been making love Platonically ; and at the 
present moment my exaltation of mind is that 
of a good Catholic: I am longing to go to 
confession.” 


A constant reader of Montaigne, Flaubert 
pushed to the utmost the habit of doubt, 
as leading to artistic detachment from all 
practical ends :— 


‘‘ Posterity will not be slow in cruel desertion 
of those who have determined to be useful, and 
have sung ‘for a cause.’ It cares very little for 
Chateaubriand, and his resuscitation of medizeval 
religion ; for Béranger, with his libertine philo- 
sophy ; will soon care little for Lamartine and 
his religious humanitarianism. Truth is never 
in the present ; and if one attaches oneself to 
the present, there comes an end of one. At the 
present moment, I believe that even a thinker 
(and the artist, surely, is three times a thinker) 
should have no convictions.” 


Flaubert himself, whatever we may think 
of that, had certainly attained a remarkable 
degree of detachment from the ordinary 
interests of mankind. 

Over and above its weightier contributions 
to the knowledge of Flaubert, to the know- 
ledge and practice of literature at its best, 
this volume, like its predecessor, abounds 
in striking occasional thoughts :— 


“There is no imagination in France. If you 
want to make real poetry pass, you must be 
clever enough to disguise it.” 

‘In youth one associates the future realiza- 
tion of one’s dreams with the existence of the 
actual people around us. In proportion as 
those existences disappear, our dreams also de- 
part.” 

‘‘ Nothing is more useless than those heroic 
friendships which require exceptional circum- 
stances to prove them. The great difficulty is 
to find some one who does not rack your nerves 
in every one of the various ordinary occurrences 
of life.” 

‘“‘The dimensions of a soul may be measured 
by its power of suffering, as we calculate the 
depth of rivers by their current.” 

“Formerly, people believed that the sugar- 
cane alone yielded sugar; nowadays it is 
extracted from almost anything. It is the same 
with pcetry. Let us draw it, no matter whence, 
for it lies everywhere, and in all things. Let 
us habituate ourselves to regard the world as a 
work of art, the processes of which are to be 
reproduced in our works.” 

“To have talent, one must be convinced one 
has it; and to keep the conscience pure, we 
must put it above the consciences of all other 
people.” 





“ We retain always a certain grudge against 
any one who instructs us.” 

‘¢ What is best in art will always escape people 
of mediocrity, that is to say, more than three 
quarters of the human race.” 

‘‘ Let our enemies speak evil of us! it is their 
proper function. It is worse when friends 
speak well of us foolishly.” 

‘ Materialists and spiritualists, in about equal 
degree, prevent the knowledge of matter and 
spirit alike, because they sever one from the 
other. The one party make man an angel, the 
other a swine.” 

“In proportion as it advances, art will be 
more and more scientific, even as science will 
become artistic. The two will rejoin each other 
at the summit, after separating at the base.” 

“ Let us be ourselves, and nothing else ! ‘ What 
is your duty? What each day requires.’ That 
is Goethe’s notion. Let us do our duty ; which 
is, to try to write well. What a society of saints 
we should be, if only each one of us did his 
duty !” 








Calendar of State Papers.—America and West 

Indies, 1669-1674. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 
WueEn the history of the English colonies 
in America has been written to the end, 
as fully as it has been begun, by com- 
petent investigators, it will form a unique 
monograph on the origin of a great nation. 
It is true that exceptional facilities exist 
for this purpose through the preservation 
in this country of an unequalled collec- 
tion of State Papers descriptive alike of the 
inner and outer life of the American colonies 
during the 176 years of their allegiance to 
the mother country ; but unfortunately the 
presence of historical material does not 
always coincide with the scientific making 
of history. In this respect the students of 
the New World have set an excellent ex- 
ample to those of the Old, for during many 
years past they have taken a greater interest 
in the origins of their history than could 
be satisfied by standard authorities of the 
prevalent type. The historical societies of 
most of the Eastern States have produced 
admirable instalments of original material, 
which has been skilfully and impartially 
utilized by several distinguished historians, 
while, above all, the zeal of individual 
students has led them to examine for them- 
selves the historical evidence which is pre- 
served amongst our national records. 

It is, therefore, a pleasing reflection that 
the Calendar of Colonial State Papers con- 
tinues to hold the first place among the 
historical productions of its kind in the 
estimation of scholars on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It is only just to add that 
this result is due in a large measure to 
the ability of the veteran editor, Mr. Noel 
Sainsbury, who, having laboured for forty 
years amongst the State Papers, is himself 
possessed of a colonial lore, to which he 
will leave no successor. 

The history of the American and West 
Indian plantations in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century is eminently a record 
of continuous progress. The colonists have 
passed through the terrible ordeal of their 
first venture with unshaken constancy, though 
not unscathed by famine and pestilence, by 
Indian warfare, and by their own domestic 
dissensions. Henceforth the prevailing 
symptoms of their material prosperity may 
be recognized in their religious earnestness 
and political independence, which were not 
as yet despised or thwarted by the home 








Government. In the year 1669, with which 
this Calendar opens, eleven colonies had been 
settled upon the main land within a narrow 
belt of territory, and two more only were 
wanting to complete their historic com- 
plement and the line of English occupation 
from North to South. Of these Virginia 
was still the most flourishing, and so 
far from being a burden to the Crown 
that it contributed materially to the im- 
perial revenue, while it gave unlimited 
employment to the mariners and other in- 
dustrious subjects of the mother country, 
and was prepared in its own defence with 
a large and well-appointed force. One 
drawback, however, existed in the practice 
of turning loose “‘ great numbers of felons 
and other desperate villains ” upon the coast, 
in pursuance of a system of voluntary trans- 
— that was as old as the assizes of 

enry II. The dismayed colonists took 
steps to divert this influx of ‘‘ Newgateers ” 
into some other channel; but the evil was 
one which continually threatened the welfare 
of the North American settlements until the 
problem was happily solved by the forma- 
tion of penal settlements in the anti- 


es. 

Next to Virginia, the New England colonies 
were of most account, and possibly even 
superior to the former in the opinion of 
those who, like the Royal Commissioners of 
1671, had an opportunity of estimating the 
great resources of the country. At least 
they could muster a formidable number of 
fighting men, with two hundred sail; but 
against this it should be noted that during 
the whole of this period, and almost later 
than can be conveniently determined, the 
strength of the Puritan settlements was 

aralyzed by the violence of their internal 

issensions. A full account of the agrarian 
disputes which gave rise to these difficulties 
may be gathered from numerous papers 
that are calendared here. 

The great colony of Carolina was still 
in its infancy, for so slow had been 
the work of settlement that in 1672 the 
population numbered only 406, in spite of 
the active encouragement of the iene pro- 
prietors, whom we find two years later still 
undertaking to subscribe 100/. each for seven 
years to supply the new-comers with cloth- 
ing and other necessaries, being sensible 
that “if some speedy care be not taken of 
the said plantation, it will be utterly ruined 
and forsaken.” 

This, with much more information re- 
specting the fortunes of the great proprietary 
colony, is related, with many details not 
often found in a royal State Paper, in the 
unique collection of records presented to the 
nation by the late Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Though only 156 of these papers have been 
included in this volume, they have supplied 
most of the local colouring to which it owes 
its singular attractiveness as a picture of 
colonial life. Here once more we meet with 
several quaint touches regarding the spiritual 
affairs which were of such absorbing interest 
to the reputable colonists, whether Anglican 
or Puritan. But apart from their appre- 
ciation of the “ sole-edifying ” discourse of a 
favourite minister as an intellectual exer- 
cise, these pilgrim fathers of the South 
had a deep conviction of the truth of the 
Biblical promise that ‘‘where the Ark of 
God is, there is peace and tranquillity.” 
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New York, a still later acquisition, was 
held in even slighter estimation by con- 
temporary officials. The opinion of one of 
these authorities is remarkable for its sen- 
tentious brevity. ‘‘ There is a place,” writes 
Master Nicholas Blake, ‘“‘ much cried up of 
late, taken from the Dutch, now called New 
York, and one of its governments called 
New Jersey.”” Elsewhere we read that the 
colonists were cut off from the outer world 
so effectually that letters were delivered 
‘“‘like the production of ellephits, once 
almost in two years,” whereby they lost all 
touch with the fashionable world. The 
latest intelligence from New Jersey is that 
the export trade is ruined by imports, and 
that a negro slave of the governor has given 
birth to a child “ with five fingers and a 
thumb on each hand.” 

The State Papers which relate to the out- 
lying and insular possessions of the Crown 
are of even greater interest than the fore- 
going. In the northern colonies there 
already existed much jealousy and appre- 
hension of the progress of French coloniza- 
tion in Canada, and now the lately estab- 
lished propriety of Nova Scotia was to be 
ceded to that power, in accordance with the 
terms of the peace of Breda. In connexion 
with this event we learn incidentally that 
the ill-fated proprietor, Sir Thomas Temple, 
was the chief promoter of the alleged plot 
for the escape of Charles I. when the issue 
of his trial was plain. Another colonial 
legend refers to the unhappy monarch’s 
executioner, who was believed to have 
ended his life in the island of Barbadoes, 
well to do and generally respected. 

The early history of Newfoundland is 
just now a subject of considerable interest 
in connexion with the various precedents 
for the regulation of the fisheries there. 
From these we gather that the first object 
of the Government was the entire exclusion 
of foreigners, and, failing this, to prevent 
them from obtaining bait. 

The history of the Barbadoes is illustrated 
by an enormous mass of documents, access 
to which, however, is made perfectly easy, 
in the first place by the fulness of the 
abstracts given here, and next by the truly 
admirable arrangement of the index. An 
interesting anecdote of John Locke is pre- 
served in one of the Shaftesbury Papers 
relating to this island, from which it appears 
that the great philosopher was expected by 
his colonial friends to arrive in Carolina 
some time in the year 1672, but that “it 
pleased God to dispose things otherwise.” 

There are few things in this Calendar 
more noteworthy than the rapid progress of 
Jamaica in outward prosperity, and few 
questions more perplexing than the real 
merits of this apparent success. On the one 
hand, it cannot be denied that a large and 
increasing extent of territory was under 
—- cultivation, as is evident from the 

bution of grants of land, and still more 
from the actual returns of produce. On the 
other hand, although “all danger of want 
18 past,” the revenue yielded by the island 
&ppears quite inconsiderable, and, in short, 
ere are reasonable grounds for a suspicion 
that the general contentment which un- 
doubtedly prevailed was due rather to 
the flourishing business of the buccaneers 
to the progress of more peaceful arts. 
amaica was, in fact, at this time, and for 





many years before and after, a nest of 
privateers as brave and lawless as any of 
Elizabeth’s sea-captains, and even more 
favoured. A governor of the colony was 
their patron, and an admiral of the Crown 
was their ally; but in the end both were 
arrested, with many apologies, and sent 
home to be removed from the tempta- 
tions of their surroundings. Some of the 
exploits of these worthies and their numer- 
ous followers and imitators which are re- 
counted here will rank high in the annals 
of piracy for daring and ferocity. It will be 
remembered that the subject of these diffi- 
culties in Jamaica crops up frequently in 
the recent report of the Historical Manu- 
gy Commission upon the Duke of Leeds’ 
Ss. 

There are many other things of interest 
in this admirable Calendar which will com- 
mend themselves to the most casual reader. 
There is, for instance, enough material re- 
lating to the Spaniards and Indians alone 
to furnish a volume of thrilling adventure. 
Both of these were still the natural enemies 
of the colonists, yet certain amenities were 
occasionally observed, and it must surely 
have been a soothing experience to a much 
harassed governor to be “‘stroked”’ by the 
three beauteous daughters of an Indian 
king, ‘all in new robes of new moss which 
they are never beholden to the tailor to trim 
up.” But to read almost anywhere is to 
quote, and, thanks to Mr. Sainsbury’s skil- 
ful abstracts, the sense of every document 
is here for all who care to read. 








Lyrics and Ballads. By Margaret L. Woods. 
(Bentley & Son.) 


Mrs. Woops’s slim little volume of poems 
will be opened with no small expectations 
by those who remember taking up a certain 
number of Zemple Bar some time ago, and 
there reading the first part of an unsigned 
story called ‘A Village Tragedy.’ The book 
has since appeared, yet one doubts if it 
has quite attracted the attention it deserved. 
It is notable especially for its genuine 
realism—a quality which, in this precise 
form, is only gradually coming into our 
literature, and has never been presented in 
so concrete and decisive a way. It is a bit 
of life observed without prejudice and re- 
presented without disguise; one of those 
dreary, commonplace little tragedies which 
are happening around us, and which do not 
usually provide even the newspaper para- 
graph that chronicles an uninteresting 
suicide. It is a modern discovery that in 
these things we have the roots of that 
imaginative literature which deals adequately 
with life. Another modern discovery, which 
our latter-day novelists owe to Flaubert, 
instructs us that to obtain an effect (say, of 
pathos) it is not necessary to pour out floods 
of tears. Mrs. Woods has the deepest con- 
sciousness of this, and her pathos has the 
reticence of real grief. The book is modern, 
too, in its gospel of the irony of things—its 
calm acceptance (whatever protests lie re- 
pressed beneath the calmness) of a world in 
which fate seems to be blind, and conse- 
quences are not the merciful sequence of 
causes, but, if in some cruel way logical, 
certainly from the rightly human point of 
view often unjust. All this gives an interest 
to a volume of poems by the same hand. 





‘A Village Tragedy’ showed that Mrs. 
Woods had a mastery of the imaginative 
language of prose; ‘ Lyrics and Ballads’ 
show that she has also a mastery of the 
language of verse. Is it an equal mastery ? 
Is the result, as we see it here, quite as 
notable? Weshould not be prepared to say 
that these ‘Lyrics and Ballads’ are, taken 
as a whole, so remarkable—that they show 
the same finished power and firm conscious- 
ness of direction—as ‘A Village Tragedy’ ; 
that the book, as a book of verse, is as 
novel and significant as the other book 
was, considered among books of imagina- 
tive prose. But it shows also, distinctly 
enough, that Mrs. Woods has a native 
instinct for writing metrically, and her book 
is a real addition to the many excellent 
books which our women-poets are now 
giving us. The curious thing is (curious in 
the writer of ‘A Village Tragedy’) that 
what seems lacking in these poems is sub- 
stance, and that the style is often fluid 
rather than precise, the effect at times vague 
and shadowy. But, even so far as they 
are all this, we are far from denying that 
there is beauty in this insubstantiality — 
foam in the wind, one might say, white 
foam-flakes, children of wind and water, 
and sparkling in the sunlight as they fly 
between sea and sky—certainly a thing of 
beauty. Here, for instance, is a delicate 
little piece, which only a poet could write :— 

L’ENVOL. 
Like the wreath the poet sent 
To the lady of old time, 
Roses that were discontent 
With their brief unhonoured prime, 
Crown he hoped she might endow 
With the beauty of her brow ; 
Even so for you I blent, 
Send to you my wreath of rhyme. 
These, alas! be blooms less bright, 
Faded buds that never blew, 
Darkling thoughts that seek the light— 
Let them find it finding you. 
Bid these petals pale unfold 
On your heart their hearts of gold, 
Sweetness for your sole delight, 
Love for odour, tears for dew. 

This fresh and charming song is enough 
to show Mrs. Woods’s easy grace and soft- 
ness of touch. But it gives no sign of any 
marked individuality, and that is what we 
have learnt to expect in Mrs. Woods. This 
individuality is found, we think, definitely 
and with adequate expression, in ‘ Gaude- 
amus Igitur,’ and less definitely and with 
less finality in one or two places elsewhere. 
Take these stanzas from the poem we have 
named, and, besides noticing how admirable 
they are in every way as poetry, let us 
notice, too, the spirit that informs them—its 
definite personal assertion :— 

Come, no more of grief and dying ! 
Sing the time too swiftly flying. 
Just an hour 
Youth ’s in flower, 
Give me roses to remember 
In the shadow of December. 
+* * * 
When at length the grasses cover 
Me, the world’s unwearied lover, 
If regret 
Haunt me yet, 
It shall be for joys untasted, 
Nature lent and folly wasted. 


Feigning Age will not delay it— 

When the reckoning comes we’ll pay it, 
Own our mirth 
Has been worth 

All the forfeit light or heavy 

Wintry Time and Fortune levy, 
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Feigning grief will not escape it, 

What though ne’er so well you ape it— 
Age and care 
All must share, 

All alike must pay hereafter, 

Some for sighs and some for laughter. 


Know, ye sons of Melancholy, 
To be young and wise is folly. 
Tis the weak 
Fear to wreak 
On this clay of life their fancies, 
Shaping battles, shaping dances, 
While ye scorn our names unspoken, 
Roses dead and garlands broken, 
O, ye wise, 
We arise, 
Out of failures, dreams, disasters, 
We arise to be your masters. 
Here, surely, is fresh and ringing speech, 
and a clear and strenuous conviction which 
is undoubtedly the voice of a temperament. 
Delight in nature and in life, trust in the 
instincts of both, an intense pleasure in being 
simply alive and young — that delicious 
physical exhilaration which to so many is 
an unknown sensation—all this has been 
felt, and is rendered with admirable skill in 
this defiant lyric, full of an inspiring con- 
tempt for the deplorable wisdom of ‘‘ second 
thoughts.” In other poems we get here 
and there glimpses of this same spirit—a 
spirit of sympathy with the earth which has 
something quite pagan about it, imparting an 
air as of a personal quality to even a poem 
like ‘The Death of Hjirward ’—in itself, 
like the other ballads, something apparently 
of an experiment, though here, certainly, 
an experiment which has succeeded in its 
aim. In ‘Rameses’ the fighting is done 
with delightful relish, and that again is a 
touch of sympathy with those elementary 
sensations which we have roughly called 
‘‘pagan.’”’ Here, then, in these signs of an 
individuality not that of the ordinary verse- 
maker’s, we find what we have been seek- 
ing; and we find everywhere poetic ideas 
and poetic form. The imagination shown 
in such a vivid impressionist landscape as 
that of the ‘Nocturne’ is remarkable. We 
meet with admirable single lines, such as : 
The clouds that strew their shadows far and wide 
Are all of Heaven that visits Helicon. 
And nowhere in the book is there a poem 
which can be called a failure—with a single 
exception, the ballad of ‘Young Winde- 
bank.’ What we may venture to hope is 
that Mrs. Woods will cultivate strenuously 
the gifts really native to her and her best. 
If she can put into her verse some of the 
qualities which give distinction to her prose, 
so much the better ; but if not, let us at all 
events have more poems like ‘Gaudeamus 
Igitur’ as well as more stories like ‘A 
Village Tragedy.’ 
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That other Woman. By Annie Thomas. 3 vols. 
(White & Co.) 

Robert Leeman’s Daughters. 
3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

The Fatal Phryne. By F. C. Philips and 
C.J. Wills. 2 vols. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Clare Strong. By G. Beresford Fitzgerald. 
2 vols. (White & Co.) 

By the Western Sea: a Summer Idyll. By 
James Baker. (Longmans & Co.) 


By J. Fogerty. 


THERE is not much style about Mrs. Cud- 
lip’s story, which seems to have been hastily 
“The addenda that the marriage 


written. 





was to come off shortly” is slipslop of the 
kind that prevails in her pages. But in a 
sense the book is interesting, though its 
interest is of a morbid kind. The hero 
commits bigamy, and while he is playing 
the miserable double game which this en- 
tails his degradation and remorse are fully 
dealt with, and he presents a most forbidding 
example of the fact that the way of trans- 
gressors is hard. Unhappily this vulgar 
roué, with his coarse good looks and base 
heart, goes near to ruin the lives of two 
good women; for both Violet and Florence 
are excellent creatures in their different ways. 
Fortunately a loyal little baronet (we owe 
the author thanks for ranking that order on 
the side of virtue) steps into the breach 
after Twysden’s death and consoles the in- 
nocent victim, ‘‘ that other woman.” Violet 
chooses to remain true to the memory of the 
man who cost-her so much sorrow, but made 
a tardy expiation by saving the lives of his 
wife and child at the cost of his own. Here- 
in she is consistent with the noble type of 
womanhood to which she belongs; while 
Florence, whose more masculine spirit re- 
volted at once on the discovery of treachery, 
also acts in accordance with her healthy 
nature in marrying the sterling fellow whom 
she finally makes happy. 

The author of ‘ Lauterdale’ and ‘ Cate- 
rina’ has put his name to his latest 
novel, ‘ Robert Leeman’s Daughters.’ It is 
scarcely so pleasing a one as the others, 
though it is not without a kind of charm. 
Some of his “nice” people are in it, too, 
but they are neither so original nor so sym- 
pathetic as formerly. It is too long and 
too spun out, and one parts from his people 
with less regret than might be. Besides 
this, it seems to us that his method in general 
has not improved so much as it might have 
done. The canvas is overcrowded, there 
are digressions, and the working of details 
is a little confused. The scene shifts between 
Ireland, America, and Holland in a some- 
what uncertain fashion, and a good deal of 
“‘foregathering’’ is done in unexpected 
places. The picture of certain Flemish 
interiors belonging to the ancient and 
‘“‘ high-toned” commercial families is as good 
as anything else. The main interest of the 
story lies in a lost daughter restored after 
long years to her parents, and the pains and 
pleasures resulting from the situation. 

Mr. Philips has given more than one 
proof that he could not, if he would, be dull ; 
that, whatever his faults, there is in him 
no heaviness nor shadow of prosing. This 
is something to be grateful for, in a country 
where few of our novelists may be read, as 
it were, running. Whatever new element 
collaboration with Mr. Wills has introduced 
into his work, it is, at any rate, not tedium. 
Like its predecessors, ‘The Fatal Phryne’ 
has the spirit and cleverness of the light 
hand, if not of the light heart. It is 
certainly good for a couple of hours’ amuse- 
ment, and some little instruction in the 
science of worldliness and latter-day sagacity. 
There is a good deal of the hard sparkle 
and pungent humour, not to say cynicism, 
which we have come to associate, perhaps, 
with both authors. Clumsy it is not, and 
yet one is a little conscious of the presence 
of two hands, and not entirely because one 
has been told of them. We fancy, for 
instance, that the story would have been a 





more artistic thing had it been purer eomedy 
without so much of the tragic element. 
Violent sentiments and lasting emotions are 
not Mr. Philips’s ordinary line. Some of 
the incidents are scarcely in keeping with 
the general atmosphere, and to have made 
them more so could only have been a gain. 
There is too great a mixture of elements, 
and these appeal to too great a variety of 
feelings, so that the principle of unity as 
well as directness of effect are missed. But 
that is a matter of opinion. The French 
doctor (the scene is Paris) is cleverly worked, 
at first especially. His caustic remarks are 
more than once pearls of experience and 
observation pointed by sharp wit rather 
than ill-nature. His final devilry appears 
altogether against nature—his nature, at 
least. The philosophical side of his cha- 
racter should have stood him in better stead, 
and prevented his planning so stupid and 
startling a vengeance on twoinnocent young 
eo though one is his wife and the other 
is friend. Madame Pichon (veuve) seems 
to us more in the right key, and to lend a 
fitting amount of vivacity and hollowness to 
the picture. She is the kind of woman 
Mr. Philips has the knack of depicting. 

There is originality and point in Mr. 

Fitzgerald’s rather sombre story. It is the 
autobiography of one 
‘who cannot help feeling a contempt for the 
energetic persons of the world—for the people 
who boast they are never idle, and who rush 
from one pursuit to another. They are after all 
only postboys ; and the dust, and the clatter of 
the wheels, and the cracking of the whip, 
deceives the world for the time.” 
It would have been better for Clare Strong, 
however, had he set up some kind of hobby- 
horse if the clatter of the wheels was too 
much for him. His drifting sort of life 
leads him into those hardest of human com- 
plications which arise from unwisely placed 
affection—maladies to which the theoretic 
mind is far more prone than the practical. 
He is heavily handicapped in this respect 
by losing the inheritance he had been led 
to rely on, and acquiring another fortune 
on the condition that he should remain un- 
married. Clare is not without means, how- 
ever, from other quarters, and proposes to 
his distant cousin, ‘who for his own sake 
rejects an alliance which would have so dire 
an influence on his fortunes. In America (the 
slight references to American experiences 
are about the best parts of the book) this 
weak-kneed hero finds the heartless beauty 
for whom he finally renounces Elcote and 
his 80,0007. There is little in the volumes 
to present a story, either of incident or 
character; but the narrative is correctly set 
forth (the grandmother’s love letter is rather 
forced in its archaisms), and the allusions to 
Strong’s Huguenot ancestry and other in- 
cidental matters, together with the success- 
ful tone, if one may use the word, prevent 
the weariness one might have felt had the 
style been commonplace. 

An idyl is expected to be for novel- 
readers very much what a balm is to the 
swallowers of medicine. The words are 
fatally convenient in the mouths of both 
kinds of medicine-men, and in two cases out 
of three their application is of doubtful 
accuracy. Mr. Baker is —_ entitled to 
call his new story a summer idyl, though it 
does, in a sense, turn on courtship and 
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marriage. It is imbued with the simplicity 
of nature, it shows the working of two human 
souls in harmony with the soul of nature, 
and it is a picture complete in itself. The 
leading characters are a crippled artist and 
a lovely girl with poetic aspirations, and 
between these two there are passages of 
great tenderness and truth. The hero has 
a well-tempered mind, reflected in a beauti- 
ful face, as frequently happens with the 
heroes of fiction who have been crippled by 
accident. He is also exceedingly muscular, 
and has the happiness of saving the heroine’s 
life. He had previously saved her brother’s, 
at any rate in intention, and it is unfortu- 
nate that the two salient actions of Mr. 
Baker’s story should be so similar in motive, 
manner, and effect. ‘By the Western Sea’ 
is pleasant reading for a summer day. 








EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


Reports on Elementary Schools, 1852-1882. 
By Matthew Arnold. Edited by the Right Hon. 
Sir Francis Sandford, K.C.B. (Macmillan & 
Co.)—There can be no doubt that this volume 
of Matthew Arnold’s reports will ‘‘be wel- 
comed by all those who had the good fortune 
to come under his influence in the discharge 
of their public duties, whether as Ministers of 
State, official colleagues, school managers, or 
teachers.” The appearance of the reports is 
now specially opportune, for while much talk 
and energy are expended on subjects and ques- 
tions connected with education, education itself 
and for itself is obscured and in danger of being 
lost in words. Throughout his reports Mr. 
Arnold concentrated his attention on education 
itself, and did not much regard the clamour 
raised around it by parties and sects. Arnold, 
by his training and thirty-five years of official 
experience, was an expert whose opinions must 
always be weighty; but he was more than that 
—he was individually interested in national 
education of all grades; and all who had the 
advantage of observing his actual work in any 
elementary school must remember his unaffected 
sympathy with scholars and teachers, and his 
quick perception of the value, qualitative and 
—- of the progress made by the chil- 

n. We regret that reports of the kind, 
written until recently by Arnold and his col- 
leagues, have been suppressed by “ My Lords.” 
It is true that the writings of most of the mem- 
bers of the staff of the Education Department 
lack the charm which enhances the interest of 
the volume pleasantly and judiciously edited 
by Sir Francis Sandford ; but the opinions of 
Her Majesty’s inspectors are the outcome 
of larger experience than falls to the lot 
of most educationists, and they deserve a 
better fate than incorporation into the incon- 
clusive conglomerate that occupies those pages 
of annual Blue-books which are devoted to 
Chief Inspectors’ reports. The general reports 
on schools supply, as Sir F. Sandford points out, 
a fairly comprehensive view of the public ele- 
mentary education of this country during three 
distinct periods of administration, “the original 
system introduced by the minutes of 1846-7, 
under which Arnold entered on his duties, 
having been greatly modified by the Revised 
Code of 1862, and entirely transformed by the 
Act of 1870.” On the whole, the perusal of these 
reports is not particularly encouraging. Arnold 
was no pessimist in his criticism of our system, 
and he hailed with pleasure every advance, 
very widening of the official view of things, and 
made the most of it; but throughout there is, it 
Seems to us, a note of disappointment, deepen- 
ing every now and then almost into hopeless- 
hess, Certain it is that the reader will find this 

k somewhat disheartening. Since the first 
report was written in 1852 we seem to have 
Made little progress. Our schools are more 





numerous, but they are hardly better. Under 
the rude blasts of discussion the ship rolls and 
makes much leeway, but sadly little headway. In 
opening the volume we at once feel the same 
difficulties, or, at any rate, difficulties of the same 
kind, as are pointed out year by year by the 
compilers of the Blue-book, and in later reports 
Arnold's satisfaction with alterations wrought 
in our state-aided schools did not increase. The 
new system of examinations prescribed by the 
Revised Code was adopted in 1863, and the re- 
port for that year is interesting historically as 
showing how Arnold regarded the change, and 
also as discussing questions germane to altera- 
tions now imminent in the existing Code. The 
judgment passed on the Revised Code is de- 
cidedly adverse, and the grounds on which the 
judgment is based are clearly and conclusively 
put. Arnold had greater confidence in the 
single-mindedness, ability, and enthusiasm of 
the teachers of 1863 than impartial observers 
have in their representatives of to-day. It may 
be that teachers deteriorated under the evil 
influence of the Revised Code, as Arnold seemed 
to anticipate they would. Teachers nowadays 
are neither infallible nor absolutely trust- 
worthy, and herein lies much of the force of the 
argument in favour of payment by results. Mat- 
thew Arnold was not by any means in entire 
agreement with what are called advanced educa- 
tionists—he thought more highly of our pupil- 
teacher system than is now usual ; and in respect 
of the advantages of literary and disciplinary 
pursuits in school his opinion hardly agrees 
with that of the active majority. In our 
judgment he was right; but, whether right or 
wrong, his opinions deserve respectful attention, 
and his arguments are both cogent and interest- 
ing. Sir Francis Sandford has given certain 
extracts from reports on training colleges. These 
are few and shorter than the school reports, and 
do not, like them, form a continuous series. 
The reports on the Wesleyan College are very 
suggestive, and we can infer from them what 
a good schoolmaster should be and how, in 
Arnold’s opinion, he can be best trained. In 
one of these reports we find an interesting com- 
parison between Bible teaching in the schools of 
England and Germany, and a convincing argu- 
ment in favour of its retention and extension 
in this country. 

Hand-and-Eye Training.—Book I. For Boys 
and Girls. Book II. For Boys. By George 
Ricks, B.Sc. (Cassell & Co.)—Mr. Ricks has 
done well to lay down a well-directed scheme 
of manual training for boys and girls in our 
public elementary schools. The advantage of 
this training is equally great in schools of a 
higher grade; but in these the carpenter’s shop 
has so frequently grown up by the side of the 
laboratories for chemical and physical work that 
the want is no longer so urgently felt as in ele- 
mentary schools. The course for boys and girls 
continues the hand-and-eye training of the kin- 
dergarten through more elaborate folding, cut- 
ting, mounting, and designing in form and colour 
to the construction of solids in cardboard and 
millboard, and finally to modelling in clay—the 
most interesting and perhaps the most valuable 
part of the instruction. The course in book i. is 
limited by the adaptability of children’s fingers, 
very few tools being introduced, and these only 
of the simplest kind. Mr. Ricks apparently 
intends the training for children of both sexes 
between the ages of seven and eleven. At the 
age of about eleven the girls should, we suppose, 
attend classes of practical cookery and the boys 
go through the course detailed in book ii. The 
second course extends to bench-work and model- 
ling in clay. Accurate drawing is the foundation 
of the whole course, very much of which is bor- 
rowed from the Sléjd system of Sweden. Mr. 
Ricks’s main object is to cultivate manual 
dexterity and to inculcate habits of accuracy in 
observation and action, two things which receive 
scant attention in our state-aided schools. Hand- 
and-eye training is not to be confounded with 





technical instruction, that is to say, with the 
learning of a handicraft by which wages are 
earned—Mr. Ricks is too skilled an educationist 
not to separate these; but in his scheme of hand- 
and-eye training he lays a foundation on which 
judicious technical instruction may, later in the 
scholar's life, rest. The main obstacle to the 
introduction of this system of training into our 
schools—and it is as desirable in remote hamlets 
as in manufacturing centres—is want of money; 
not that the apparatus required is expensive, but 
that the skilled teacher who can make a dai 
rational use of it must be adequately remu- 
nerated. The introduction of a course of train- 
ing for hand and eye would undoubtedly enliven 
the work in many schools, would stimulate many 
sluggish brains both of teachers and scholars, 
and could hardly fail to improve the book and 
paper instruction. Its vivifying effect on the 
minds of scholars can hardly be over-estimated, 
and its result, certain though at first indirect, 
would be increase of the annual grant. 


The Schoot. By W. H. Herford. (Isbister.) 
—Mr. Herford is an enthusiast in the cause of 
education, and his enthusiasm is made manifest 
in spite of the frequent obscurity of the language 
in which his thoughts are clothed. He writes a 
kind of teutonized English, in imitation of Car- 
lyle, whose admirer moreover in many respects 
Mr. Herford professes to be. The work is divided 
into two parts, the first an ‘Essay towards 
Humane Education,’ the second an ‘ Appendix 
of Method.’ The essay towards humane educa- 
tion is far too much of a rhapsody; yet it 
contains much that deserves consideration by 
students of education. In discussing the uses 
and objects of school the disciplinary value 
of school work is too exclusively regarded. 
Necessity compels those who are responsible 
for the training of boys and girls to admit 
more readily than Mr. Herford does the 
advantage and importance of instruction. To 
say that the one goal of all wise teaching ‘‘is 
not learning, or knowledge, or useful informa- 
tion” is to state what is not applicable to the 
condition of every-day life as we find it, however 
applicable and accurate it might be in Utopia. 
But when we leave generalities for examination 
of the methods and scope of the different studies 
in school, Mr. Herford says little with which 
we do not heartily concur, and says much 
which it behoves teachers and parents to think 
over and act upon. The second part contains 
five appendices devoted to method, and explains 
how the elements of English, history, geometry, 
Latin, and humanity should be taught. Arith- 
metic and geography are omitted, because 
‘ Arithmetic for Young Children,’ published fifty 
years ago by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, and Prof. Geikie’s ‘Study 
of Geography’ contain all that is desirable on 
those subjects. Of the chapters on method we 
can speak with the warmest praise. We know 
of no better arranged, more helpful manuals of 
teaching than these. The author tells us they 
are the outcome of forty years’ experience, and 
we should like to see them in the hands of every 
young teacher, no matter in what “grade” his 
work may lie, for after all the principles of teach- 
ing are always the same. These chapters are 
full of a sense of the usefulness and dignity of 
the art of teaching, they exhibit a keen insight 
into, and real sympathy with, the nature of boys 
and girls, and contain many warnings and ex- 
amples for the guidance of those who undertake 
the training of children in the years following 
the period of the nursery and kindergarten. 


Sonnenschein’s Cyclopedia of Education. Ar- 
ranged and edited by Alfred Ewen Fletcher. 
(Syracuse, N.Y., Bardeen; London, Sonnen- 
schein & Oo.)—We are glad to see this work, 
which appeared in serial numbers, presented to 
the public in one handsome volume. Though 
by no means free from defects, it should find its 
place in the schoolmaster’s library, and in that 
part of it devoted to the works of reference more 
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frequently used ; and should also be referred 
to by all who are interested in the history of 
education as an art, and who wish to form a 
rational opinion of the actual condition of 
national education here and in other civilized 
lands. The treatment adopted by the editor 
and his contributors is, so far as comprehension 
of subjects goes, well-nigh exhaustive : methods, 
subjects, places of education are discussed. In 
perusing the list of contributors one is surprised 
by the absence of certain names well known in 
connexion with educational matters, but on the 
whole the list as we find it, including the names 
of four well-known ladies, is something of a 
guarantee that the articles shall be accurate and 
fair. The thirty or forty pages at the end of 
the volume devoted to the bibliography of peda- 
gogy will be useful to readers not satisfied with 
information that can be compressed within the 
reasonable limits of cyclopsdia articles, or 
anxious to verify it. The list itself is con- 
veniently divided into categories. It is useless 
to pretend to have read this massive volume 
from beginning to end, but we have carefully 
perused a great number of articles, and in all, 
or at any rate nearly all, cases we have done so 
with satisfaction. It is clear that the editor has 
experienced difficulty in confining within due 
limits the flood of knowledge pouring upon him, 
and in some instances the pruning seems to us 
to have been regrettably ruthless, so that not 
only does the student not learn all he ex- 
pected to learn, but compression has resulted 
in indistinctness. In the otherwise excellent 
article on arithmetic these imperfections are 
glaringly apparent. Much of what is stated about 
fractions and the four fundamental operations 
must be unintelligible to a reader who is not so 
familiar with the subject as the writer of the 
article, that is, in our opinion much of the article 
is useless or unnecessary. This is disappointing, 
for the greater part of the article is both clear 
and interesting. The treatment of ‘ over- 
pressure” is singularly imperfect. Mr. Alfred 
Ewen Fletcher might with advantage have given 
more liberal scope to the writer here. Over- 
pressure is a subject of even newspaper notoriety, 
and it has, moreover, been carefully threshed out 
by competent English authorities ; but the im- 
pression given by the article is that over-pressure 
has only been considered by German experts. 
It is well to learn that ‘‘ the Prussian Commission 
state their opinion that no conclusive evidence 
of over-pressure has been produced as regards 
Prussian schools”; but to English readers it 
would be more satisfactory to ascertain what Eng- 
lish investigators find in the schools of their own 
country. In educational as in other matters the 
constant reference to Prussian or German methods 
as to an infallible standard is to be deprecated. 
Again, some subjects are almost squeezed out 
altogether. The meagre treatment, for instance, 
vouchsafed to domestic economy is unsatisfac- 
tory. Fewer than two dozen lines are devoted 
to it. We wonder at this the more, because 
the subject is connected with two of the more or 
less burning educational questions of the time, 
viz., girls’ education and technical instruction. 
Although there are many articles which we 
should like to have found longer and fuller, 
few would have been the better for curtail- 
ment; and on all the subjects comprised in, 
or akin to, ‘‘education” — scholars’ eyesight, 
school architecture, women teachers, the endow- 
ment of research, &c.—this ‘Cyclopzedia’ will, 
so far as it goes, be found a useful and trust- 
worthy work of reference. 








ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 

The Mahabharata of Krishna - Dwaipayana 
Vyasa. Translated into English Prose. Pub- 
lished and distributed, chiefly gratis, by 
Pratapachandra Roy. Parts I. to XLIX. (Cal- 
cutta.)—The publication in India of an Eng- 
lish translation, intended to be complete, 
of the Mahabharata, the great national epic, is 


a matter of more than merely local interest. 
Originally commencing with a Bengali transla- 
tion of about three-fourths of the m, appa- 
rently inspired by the text and translation which 
had appeared shortly before at Burdwan, Babu 
Pratapachandra Raya, with the help of his faith- 
ful coadjutor the late Durgacharana Vandyo- 
padhyaya, devoted his whole time and the 
savings of his life to the founding of an institu- 
tion for the gratuitous distribution of this Indian 
scripture after the model of the Bible Society. 
This plan proving difficult to work satisfactorily, 
subsequent ventures were published “for dis- 
tribution, chiefly gratis.” On this basis was 
commenced in 1882 an edition of the Sanskrit 
text, still in progress. Though laudable as 
a popular undertaking, as a book this edition 
has little, except perhaps its handy octavo form, 
to recommend it. It has neither the fine typo- 
graphy of the Bombay edition, nor the readiness 
for reference of the old Calcutta quarto with its 
continuous numbering of verses. With the 
English translation now before us the publisher 
breaks practically new ground. And this has 
been doubtless one of the secrets of the success 
with which he has appealed for support to sub- 
scribers and donors throughout the world. We 
called attention ourselves some time ago (Athen., 
No. 2997, p. 441, April 4, 1885) to a munificent 
donation to the work in India ; since that time 
nearly all the provincial governments of India 
have aided the publication, and amongst natives 
of India some distinguished Mohammedans, in- 
cluding the Nizam himself—a truly encouraging 
support, and one that shows that the catholic 
sympathies of an Akbar are not altogether 
extinct in modern Islam. In America also 
the reception of the translation would seem to 
be very favourable, if we may judge from 
numerous extracts from journals appearing in 
some cases in towns the names of which 
are almost as unfamiliar to English as to Indian 
readers. Hitherto non-Oriental students of 
this vast work have been obliged to content 
themselves with abstracts or extracts, or at 
best with the French translation of Fauche, 
which, like every other translation up to the 
present time, has remained incomplete. It 
is not, of course, to be supposed that this 
immense poem will find many readers from 
its merits as poetry or belles-lettres. Yet there 
is a small, but growing class who feel the 
importance of Indian civilization in the his- 
tory of man, but lack the leisure or ability to 
acquire Oriental languages. To such, whether 
they be investigators of mythology, folk-lore, 
history, or of ethnology, like the member of the 
Smithsonian Bureau whose letter the publisher 
prints inside the cover of part xxx., the present 
translation must be of the greatest value. From 
this point of view, that of a reference book, we 
venture to point out that a very small addition 
would greatly enhance the value of the work, 
viz., the verse-numbering of the Calcutta edition 
already referred to. This edition forms the 
chief basis of the present version, and therefore 
it could be but a slight matter to the press cor- 
rector to add references at the head of each 
page or at the end of each canto of both text 
and translation. The great importance of this 
addition would be that this edition would then 
be readily usable in connexion with the book 
that must remain for many years incomparably 
the greatest thesaurus of Indian learning, the 
great lexicon of Béhtlingk and Roth, where this 
numbering has been adopted. It is pleasant to 
notice, however, considerable improvement, 
especially from part xi. onwards, in the execution 
of the translation both as a work of reference 
and of literature. In English style, though the 
diction is extremely creditable on the whole to 
natives of India, the translators have still some- 
thing to learn. Let us particularly call attention 
to the translation of participles and absolutives 
so frequently occurring. In part xli. p. 50 we find 
two sentences beginning with the word “Be- 





holding ” (as a translation of ‘‘drishtva”), and 


many similar forms, all very frigid to English 
readers. How would the New Testament read 
if amoxpiOeis & ele were invariably rendered, 
‘‘ Having answered, he said”? As a practical 
hint we would suggest to the translators the 
study of this or some other standard classical 
translation under the guidance—which surely 
would be readily forthcoming—of some English 
scholar resident in Calcutta. The problems pre- 
sented by Greek aorist participles are in many 
respects similar to those of the forms above re- 
ferred to, The foot-notes, which first make their 
appearance in part xii, are useful and often 
excellent ; but really the translator’s English 
friends should caution him against the needless 
use of slang. Only British schoolboys, not serious 
editors, talk about a predecessor ‘‘ making a 
mess” of a passage. Another curiously grotesque 
expression is the rendering of mardhnt... & (upa-) 
ghradya (xii. 23, xliii, 228), which surely implies 
no literal “smelling,” but only the familiar 
paternal action of kissing on the brow. These, 
however, are but minor matters. We congratu- 
late the editor on the progress of his great work, 
and look forward with interest to its completion. 
Meanwhile we would advise purchasers to pre- 
serve the wrappers of the parts of the work. 
These contain often valuable incidental informa- 
tion (e.g, part xxix. as to the text adopted), 
which we trust the editor means to gather up 
into a general essay or notice calculated to serve 
as a useful preface or explanatory appendix to 
the poem when concluded. 


Die Schatzhihle, nach dem Syrischen Texte, 
nebst einer Arabischen Version. Herausgegeben 
von Carl Bezold. (Leipzig, Hinrichs.) — Die 
Schatzhdhle aus dem Syrischen Texte in’s Deutsche 
iibersetzt. Von Carl Bezold. (Same publisher.) 
—The ‘Ma‘arath Gazzé,’ or ‘Cave of Trea- 
sures,’ is a Syriac book which has attracted the 
notice of many scholars. Its authorship has 
been attributed to St. Ephraim the Syrian ; but 
there is no evidence showing that this most 
interesting work, as we now have it, is his pro- 
duction. We are probably more correct in 
supposing that our present recension is, as Dr. 
Bezold well remarks, a product of the school of 
St. Ephraim the Syrian, and that it first appeared 
about the sixth century after Christ. The Syriac 
text of the ‘ Cave of Treasures ’ has been edited 
by Dr. Bezold from four MSS.: two of these 
are in the British Museum, one is at Berlin, 
and the fourth is at Rome. The Arabic version 
of the work is also edited from four MSS., and 
is very conveniently printed in alternate pages 
with the Syriac. This version was, as one would 
expect, made from the Syriac, and was in its 
turn the original of the Ethiopic version. In 
various passages Dr. Bezold has consulted the 
Ethiopic version, and the results of these com- 
parisons are decidedly interesting. The ‘Cave 
of Treasures’ is a collection of traditions and 
legends concerning the Bible and Biblical per- 
sonages ; and details of events of which authentic 
history has no record are stated with the greatest 
minuteness, and names of persons and places 
are frequently supplied without the slightest 
regard either to probability or truth. Many of 
the legends are reflections of traditions extant 
in the Talmud and the works of the early 
Christian Fathers ; many, on the other hand, 
are not met with elsewhere. The etymologies 
of names given by the author of the ‘Cave of 
Treasures’ are frequently wrong, as, for example, 
that of the name of Satan (p. 4) ; and parts of 
the work, such as the names of the Persian 
kings who gave gifts to Christ at His birth, are 
either interpolations or prove that it could not 
have been written by St. Ephraim. The whole 
book is full of the weirdest ideas and thoughts, 
the conception of which is only possible to the 
mind of the Christian Oriental, who is never tired 
of seeking to fill up with the fulness of conjecture 
the blanks left by truth. We cannot attempt 
to enumerate even the most important parts of 
this curious book ; the reader must read them 





for himself. The Syriac and Arabic texts have 
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been most carefully and ably edited by Dr. 
Bezold, and leave nothing to be desired ; and 
his excellent and literal translation will, we 
hope, do much to make the ‘ Cave of Treasures’ 
better known and appreciated by theological and 
other readers. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Ir Mr, F. E. Gretton had been able to arrange 
his materials better, his book of recollections, 
called Memory’s Harkback (Bentley & Son), could 
have been brought into the domain of literature. 
It is, however, for the most part a medley of odds 
and ends, jottings of recollections and reflections, 
discursive remarks on scenery and persons, his- 
torical parallels, riding and preaching, and, in 
fact, anything that has pleased or annoyed the 
writer in the course of a long life. Mr. Gretton 
was born in 1803, and ordained a priest in 1828. 
Sixty years of clerical life have given him good 
opportunities for collecting anecdotes, and per- 
haps he would have done well if he had confined 
himself to clerical stories. In these his book is 
rich, and his humour and vivacity enable him 
to tell them with delightful relish, In 1820 
Bishop Barrington was ill. Tomline, Bishop of 
Lincoln, was among the most frequent inquirers. 
At last Bishop Barrington sent out the message : 

“Give my kind regards and thanks to your master, 

and tell him that he will be glad to know that Iam 
much better—indeed, almost well, but that the 
Bishop of Winchester has a very nasty cough, if 
that will do,” 
Of Dr. Ford, a former vicar of Melton, there are 
two nice stories. Dr. Ford was on excellent 
terms with the hunting men, and on one occa- 
sion actually extracted from some of them a 
promise to come to his church. He fixed a day 
and prepared a charitysermon. His friends did 
not appear :— 

“ At the end of the Litany he bid the clerk, whose 
stave was all the church music then in vogue, to 
begin Psalm 119, and go on till he stopped him. At 
the same time he sent out the sexton to hunt up the 
red-coats, and remind them of their promise. After 
a while several of them came treoping in, when the 
vicar said audibly, ‘Stop ! here they come, every 
man of them worth a guinea !’” 

“Once, on the occasion of the Bishop’s visitation, 
the appointed preacher failed to appear. His lord- 
ship requested one of the clergymen assembled in 
the vestry to preach the sermon. Naturally they 
one and all declined, as unprepared. At last the 
Bishop said, ‘Dr. Ford, this is your church, and I 
know that you are in the habit of preaching with- 
out book ’—a practice, by the way, which his lord- 
ship strongly disapproved of—‘I am sure that you 
will relieve us of our difficulty.’ The old gentleman 
accordingly went into the pulpit, and took for his 
text Is. lvi. 10: ‘ They are all dumb dogs; they can- 
not bark,’ ” 

In the good old times, when some of the parishes 
round Cambridge were served by fellows of 
colleges, services were often intermittent. A 
clergyman who had undertaken a friend’s duty 
went on the wrong Sunday, but, having arrived, 
was determined to have aservice. The clerk’s 
wife objected vehemently, and at last was forced 
to explain ‘that her goose was sitting on her 
nest in the pulpit, and would be off by the fol- 
lowing, which was the proper, Sunday.” One 
more clerical. anecdote must suffice. There was 
a certain Mr. Kidley, a member of the College of 
Vicars connected with Hereford Cathedral. On 
a day on which it was his duty to be at the 
service he was an absentee, 

“and the Canon in residence marched after prayers 
with verger and mace to Kidley’s rooms, and found 
him warming his shins over the newspaper. ‘ Sir,’ 
said the Canon, ‘I am sorry to say that we made a 
most disgraceful appearance at Quire this morning.’ 
‘Indeed, Mr. Canon,’ replied Kidley, ‘ then I am ex- 
md glad that I did not make one amongst 
It would be easy to give more of such stories. 
The book contains plenty of them, about lay- 
men as well as clergymen, and Mr. Gretton’s 
lively style, his knowledge of men and of the 
world, besides his acquirements as a scholar, 
may be fairly set against the discursiveness 





which does so much to spoil the book. Few 
readers will be able to resist the temptation 
to envy the good spirits which Mr. Gretton’s 
eighty-six years have done nothing to diminish. 
In a prefatory note Mr. Gretton expresses his 
opinion that an old man has no right to fritter 
away his latter days in twirling his thumbs. 
Has he, by chance, any more clerical anecdotes 
by him? If so, he may be assured that they 
will be welcome. 

PropaBty no living Englishman has so inti- 
mate an acquaintance with the history of Switzer- 
land, and more particularly the literature con- 
nected therewith, as Mr. Coolidge, the editor 
for many years of the Alpine Journal. (Paren- 
thetically it may be remarked that we are quite 
aware that technically he is not an Englishman, 
and that it would not be to the English consul 
that he would go for redress if he were ill-treated 
in foreign parts; but a fellow of an Oxford 
college and a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land may be regarded for literary purposes as 
English enough.) It is therefore pleasant 
to find that he has cast some of his lore into 
an accessible form in his Swiss Travel and 
Swiss Guide - Books (Longmans & Co.). All 
who have looked even superficially into the 
subject know that the history of Switzerland, 
or rather of the various states now federated 
under that name, is, as from the position of the 
country it could not fail to be, full of interest, 
political, social, geographical, antiquarian, and 
scientific. The literature connected with it in 
these various aspects is considerable, and Mr. 
Coolidge has wisely confined himself for the 
present to such portions of it as can be brought 
under the head of ‘‘ guide-books.” It must not 
be thought, however, that he limits the term to 
books in red or brown covers published at 
London, Coblence, or Zurich. Scheuchzer’s 
‘Itinera,’ published early in the last century 
with the aid of the Royal Society, may, we sup- 
pose, be regarded as a guide to the country ; but 
we can hardly recommend Mr. Cook to re-edit 
it for the use of his tourists. Indeed, Scheuchzer, 
like Gesner before him, regarded travel in the 
mountains merely as a necessary labour in the 
course of scientific investigation. Gesner inves- 
tigated flowers, Scheuchzer dragons ; but that is 
a detail. Still, they were undoubtedly among 
the “pioneers” of the Alps. Gesner, with the 
kind permission of the local authority, made 
an ascent of Pilatus ; Scheuchzer actually com- 
piled an alphabetical list of peaks, passes, and 
glaciers as known in his day. Still, as Mr. 
Coolidge observes, they supplied rather the 
materials for guide-books than the guide-books 
themselves. A contemporary of Gesner’s, how- 
ever, really did write something very like a 
guide-book, with sections, distances, advice to 
mountaineers—in short, the germ of all which 
has since expanded into the mighty growth 
which we all know. This was Josias Simler, of 
Zurich, a name beloved by all students of early 
Alpine history. Few books—not being poetry 
or drama—written in the sixteenth century are 
more entertaining reading than his ‘ Descriptio 
Vallesize’ and ‘Commentarius de Alpibus.’ But 
a sense of proportion prevents further enlarge- 
ment on his merits here and now. From Wagner, 
author of ‘the first real Swiss guide - book” 
in 1684, Mr. Coolidge passes through Ebel, 
Wall, and others to the great names of our 
own time. The growth of ‘Murray’ alone 
from its beginning in 1838 to the present 
day is full of interest as here described. 
Then we have a copious bibliography extend- 
ing over thirty pages and more, and many notes. 
The latter part of the book is occupied with 
a sketch of the history of Zermatt. It will be 
news to many people that there actually have 
been men and women living and dying, marry- 
ing and giving in marriage, for nearly six hun- 
dred years in this place, which many probably 
conceive to exist solely for the entertainment of 
the summer tourist. We can only refer readers 
to Mr. Coolidge’s book, wherein the student 





of manners, of literature, and of philology wilt 
find much to recreate himself withal. 

To say that Mr. Elvin’s Dictionary of Heraldry 
(Kent & Co.) is indispensable to the amateur 
herald is to give it less praise than it deserves. 
Certainly since the appearance of Papworth no 
book has been issued on the subject of the same 
value. It contains no fewer than 2,500 steel-plate 
illustrations, and it may be confidently said that 
every possible variety of heraldic fearful wildfowl 
—every impossible combination which owed its 
origin to the fevered imagination of Elizabethan 
heralds—will be found carefully depicted, and 
many a strange object that puzzled the local 
amateur will here be identified for the first time. 
When we say that 180 varieties of crosses appear 
on four plates it will be easy to understand how 
full and how useful a work must be that goes so 
much into detail. The letterpress consists of a 
dictionary of terms, which is certainly the most 
ample that has yet found its way into type. To 
issue a work so expensively illustrated as this is, 
although we understand the author was his own 
artist, will, we fear, entail a heavy loss on him, 
for the subscription of 3/. 3s. cannot cover the 
cost of production. At the same time, however, 
we are sorry to see the work appearing in a 
bookseller’s catalogue at a reduced price almost 
as soon as it was in the subscribers’ hands. If 
this is not, as we hope it may be, an accident, it 
betrays about as much wisdom as was shown by 
the slayer of the golden-egg-bearing goose, for 
subscribers naturally fight shy of being mulcted 
in this way after having come forward and by 
their subscriptions practically enabled the book 
to be issued. Possibly, however, the custom is 
prevalent in Norfolk, for we remember two pre- 
vious examples in the county. Per contra, 
Carthew’s ‘Launditch’ and Rye’s ‘Norfolk 
Antiquarian Miscellany,’ the} issues of which 
were rigidly kept to subscribers, are now selling 
for treble their subscription price. 

WE have to thank Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
for a Pictorial History of the Thames, which 
is a little volume reprinted from the Lock ta 
Lock Times, and will be found a_ pleasant 
handbook to the river, furnished with an im- 
mense number of cuts—indeed, more than one 
to every page—and an excellent index. 

WE have received Profils Etrangers, by M. 
Victor Cherbuliez, published by MM. Hachette 
& Co.—a reprint of fifteen most excellent articles 
on Hegel, Bismarck, Lord Beaconsfield, William 
von Humboldt, Beust, the late King of Bavaria, 
General Gordon, Ranke, the Emperor Frederick, 
Crispi, Dr. Moffatt (sic),and others. The article 
on Lord Beaconsfield is perhaps the best of the 
whole series, but all are admirable. It is a pity 
that the first words in the article upon General 
Gordon should be “ Gordon le Chinois,” because 
that seems to us not to be the translation of 
‘‘Chinese Gordon,” which really has the force 
of “Gordon de Chine.” “ Chinese” in the case of 
Gordon was a title, like the Russian territorial 
titles conferred by custom in memory of glorious 
deeds, such as that of Azofski. 

Hermathena (Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co.) 
is henceforward to appear annually on the lat 
of May. The newly published number of this 
excellent periodical opens with an article on Ari- 
stotle’s ‘ Induction,’ by the late Prof. Maguire, a 
scholar whose death was a great loss to Irish 
scholarship ; some able notes on Cicero’s ‘ Letters 
to Atticus’ (books v.-vii.), by Prof. Tyrrell; a 
number of emendations, by Prof. Palmer, on 
the Latin scenic poets ; an interesting account 
of Dr. Henry’s ‘ Aineidea,’ by Mr. Purser ; and 
other contributions worth reading. 

We have received the catalogues of Messrs. 
Garratt & Co., Mr. Gray (local history), Mr. W. 
Hutt (rather interesting), Messrs. Jarvis & 
Son (good catalogue), Messrs. Rimell & Sons 

(illustrated books), Mr. Roche, and Mr. Spencer. 
The following country booksellers have also 
forwarded their catalogues: Mr. Downing of 
Birmingham, Messrs. Fawn & Son of Bristo}, 
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Mr. Johnston and Messrs. Maclachlan & Stewart 
{medical books) of Edinburgh, and Mr. Brown 
of Sheffield. 


Miss Lou, by the late Mr. Edward P. Roe, of 
which Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. have pub- 
lished a copyright edition, is an unfinished work, 
which is unsatisfactory only because it is un- 
finished. It contains in particular some very 
vividly described incidents of the war, and it 
may be remarked that the inevitable negro does 
really seem in this book to be or to have been 
an amusing creature. 


THE number of libraries is becoming a notable 
feature of the publishing trade, but we can do 
little more than mention the volumes which come 
pouring in upon us. Messrs. Griffith & Farran, 
who have lately started a new magazine to enter- 
tain the clergy in their leisure moments, continue 
to minister to their professional knowledge by the 
publication of a very cheap, if queerly named, 
“ Ancient and Modern Library of Theological 
Literature.” The two volumes before us are a 
reprint of Bishop Kaye’s Ecclesiastical History of 
the Second and Third Centuries, illustrated from 
Tertullian, and The First Apology of Justin 
Martyr, edited by the Bishop. Surely some note 
might have been added to indicate that ‘‘ John, 
Bishop of Bristol,” and “John Kaye, formerly 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln,” of the second title-page, 
are one and the same person.—In their “ Lotos 
Series ” Messrs. Triibner have issued Essays on 
Men and Books, by Macaulay. In the large- 
paper form the volumes of this pretty series are 
really choice books.—The Task appears in the 
“Pocket Library” of Messrs. Routledge.—A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers, by 
Thoreau, and Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, are the 
latest additions to the “Camelot Series” of Mr. 
Scott.—Messrs. Ward & Lock have issued in “The 
Minerva Library” The Complete Prose Works of 
R. W. Emerson, but unfortunately, to get them 
into the space, have to use double columns.—An 
edition of Early Prose Romances, by Mr. Henry 
Morley, appears in the “ Carisbrooke Library ” 
of Messrs. Routledge. 


Mr. Cuirrorp has managed, by the aid of 
large type, plenty of spacing, and thick paper, to 
make a booklet of one hundred and seventy-five 
pages (Macmillan) about Father Damien. Yet 
a considerable portion of this is filled with 
matter that has nothing to do with the Father's 
self-sacrificing mission. The reader is told why 
Mr. Clifford does not become a Roman Catholic, 
that Mr. Clifford finds the inhabitants of the 
Western States of America disagreeable, what 
his companions said on board ship, &c. An ac- 
count of the volcano of Kilauea fills a chapter, 
because it (the volcano) is ‘‘ connected with the 
former religion of the Sandwich Islands.” In 
short, Mr. Clifford has all the tricks of the book- 
maker at command, 


WE have on our table John Bright, by John P. 
Hopps (J. Heywood),—The Falcon on the Baltic, 
by F. E. Knight (Allen & Co.),—The Kurhaus 
Tarasp and its Environs, by Dr. J. Pernisch 
(Zurich, Orell, Fiissli & Co.),—The Establish- 
ment of Municipal Government in San Francisco, 
by B. Moses (Baltimore, U.S., Johns Hopkins 
University),— English History Notes, 1688-1727, 
by F. Freeth (Relfe Brothers),—General Know- 
ledge Examination Papers, compiled by A. M. M. 
Stedman (Bell),—The Pupil’s Concise French 
Grammar and Useful Reader, arranged by S. 
Croft (Relfe Brothers),—The Bacteria in Asiatic 
Cholera, by E. Klein, M.D. (Macmillan),—The 
American Journal of Psychology, edited by G. 8. 
Hall, Vol. II. No. IL. (Baltimore, U.S., Murray), 
— The Plantation Negro as a Freeman, by 
P. A. Bruce (Putnam),—Disturbed Ireland, by 
T. W. Russell, M.P. (Truslove & Shirley),— 
Fannette, by J. W. Southern (J. Salisbury),— 
Nikanor, by H. Gréville, translated by Eliza 
Chase (Chatto & Windus),—The White Blind, 
by F. A. Scudamore (Simpkin),—Chiel and J, 
by Both (Digby & Long),—Captain Kangaroo, 





by J. Evelyn (Remington),—Janus, by E. I. 
Stevenson (H. J. Drane),—Life, by Count L. N. 
Tolstoi (Scott),—The Green above the Red, by 
C. L. Graves (Sonnenschein),— Love Sonnets, by 
E. Douglas (Chelmsford, Clarke),—Sun and 
Cloud on River and Sea, by J. Dare (Sydney, 
Angus & Robertson),—A Fair Death (Simpkin), 
—Sermons, by the Rt. Rev. Louis G. Mylne, 
D.D. (Macmillan),— What are the Catholic Claims? 
by the Rey. A. Richardson (Kegan Paul),—and 
Outlines of Christian Doctrine, by the Rev. 
H. ©. G. Moule (Hodder & Stoughton). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Griffith’s (F, L.) The Inscriptions of Sifit and Dar Rifet, 10/ 
Poetry. 

Hues’s (I.) Heart to Heart, The Song of Two Nations, with 
Aftertones, and other Pieces, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Lucas’s (F.) Sketches of Rural Life, and other Poems, 5/ cl. 

History and Biography. 

Dalhousie (Marquis of), Life of, by Capt. L. J. Trotter, 2/6 cl. 

Recollections of a Nurse, by E. D., 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Reeves’s (J. Sims) My Jubilee, or Fifty Years of Artistic Life, 
with Preface by T. Ward, 8vo. 6/ cl. 


Philology. 
Lames’s (J. M.) English Composition Exercises, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 


Science. 
Burnett’s (C. H.) Diseases and Injuries of the Ear, their Pre- 
vention and Cure, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Middleton’s (G. A. T.) Strains on Structures, illus. cr. 8vo. 4/ 
Miller’s (H.) Sketch-Book of Popular Geology, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
General Literature. 

Atkinson’s (B.) The Web of Life, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Bull's (H.) The Currency Problem and its Solution, 2/6 cl. 

Dash’s (B.) Tales of a Tennis Party, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Dawson’s (C, A.) Sappho, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Forest (The) of Vazon,a Guernsey Legend of the Eighth 
Century, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Gardner’s (M. von K.) Minnie Hartford, 16mo. 3/6 cl. 

Gissing’s (A.) Both of this Parish, a Story of the Byeways, 
2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Hugo’s (Victor) Things Seen (Choses Vues), cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Laundry Management, a Handbook for use in Laundries, 
by Editor of ‘ Laundry Journal,’ illustrated, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Mouraille’s (L. P.) Practical Guide for the Treatment and 
Management of Wines in English Cellars, 16mo. 3/6 


institutions (of which two are old rivals), and is 
carried on in two places. The names of most of 
the teachers are unknown. Let us go through 
them, premising that University College has by 
far the better staff, subjects, and organization, 
whereas my own college, King’s, has, alas ! fallen 
off altogether on the General Literature side 
since the days of Jelf, Brewer, Brown, Lons- 
dale, and Pearson; and of Ballantyne, Fitz- 
Edward Hall, Rost, and others known to fame 
in its Oriental Section. At University Col- 
lege Mr. C. Bendall represents Sanskrit with 
every credit; Blumhardt knows Bengali very 
well, but he is also saddled with Hindustani 
and Hindi; Tamil is to be taught by Mr. Brad- 
shaw, but Telugu, which is at least as important, 
is a blank, and so is Panjabi; but why Panjabi, 
any more than Sindi or Pakhtu or Canarese or 
Malayalim, or a dozen other Indian vernaculars, 
should be specially selected for tuition by the 
new Oriental School, I failto see, These are not 
the vernaculars that require to be taught at all 
in England; only those vernaculars that are 
widely spoken, and that have an extensive 
literature, like Hindustani, deserve to be taught 
in Europe among literary surroundings and the 
leisure which practical life in India does not 
afford. We then have Pali under Prof. Rhys 
Davids, than whom there could not be a better 
man ; but what has Pali to do with the prepara- 
tion of candidates for the Indian Civil Service? 
and if Pali, why not also include Pehlevi and Zend 
in our ‘‘ modern school”? As regards Marathi 
and Gujerati, I suppose the teachers are good ; 
and with regard to Arabic and Persian the 
veteran Dr. Rieu represents an academical know- 
ledge of an historical kind, whilst the clever Mr. 
Salmoné, who assists him in Arabic, will be able 
to converse with the Indian candidates in the 
Syrian dialect of that immortal language. 

And now to the sudden fall from the still 
respectable height of University College to the 
“ 





Naval Review, 1889, British Ships of War, Di 
Tonnage, Cost, &c., with Plans, &c., 8vo. 2/6 swd. 

Palmer’s (C, A.) My Cycling Friends, 16mo. 2/ cl. 

Thomas's (A.) Love’s a Tyrant, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Walford’s (L. B.) The Baby’s Grandmother, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

White’s (Mrs. T. W.) A Romance of Posilipo, a Novel, 6/ cl. 

Worboise’s (E. J.) Father Fabian, cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 
Le Monnier (Abbé): Histoire de Saint Francois d’Assise, 
2 vols, 12fr. 
Music and the Drama, 

Neukomm (E.): Histoire de la Musique Militaire, 2fr. 50. 
Pessaro (H.): Les Annales du ThéAtre et de la Musique, 3fr. 50. 
Samson: L’Art ThéAtral, 3fr. 50. 

meer (J.): Histoire de la Chanson Populaire en France, 

‘s 


History and Biography. 
Broglie (Duc de): Histoire et Diplomatie, 7fr. 50. 
Mossé (B.): Dom Pédro II., 4fr. 
Bibliography. 
Guigard (J.): Nouvel Armorial du Bibliophile, 50fr. 
Philology. 
Josephi Opera Omnia, rec. S, A. Naber, Vol. 2, 3m. 


Science, 
os (G.): Du Sang et de ses Altérations Anatomiques, 
r. 


Quatrefages (A. de): Introduction a I’Etude des Races 
Humaines Part 2 15fr 


General Literature, 
Cladel (L.): Seize Morceaux de Littérature, 3fr. 50. 
Gennevraye (A.): Andrée de Lozé, 3fr. 50. 
Heimweh (J.): La Question d’Alsace, 3fr. 50. 
Karr (A.): Les Bétes A Bon Dieu, 3fr. 50. 
Maizeroy (R.): Sensations, 3fr. 50. 
Mars: Paris Brillant, 10fr. 








THE PROPOSED ORIENTAL SCHOOL. 


I HAVE recently received the prospectus of the 
**School for Modern Oriental Studies estab- 
lished by the Imperial Institute of the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies, and India, in union with 
University College, and King’s College, London.” 
I will endeavour, with your permission, to show 
what a lofty conception of imperial importance 
to Great Britain and to the learned world will 
become in practice, to judge by the prospectus 
in question. 

The school is “ carried on under the immediate 
direction” of twelve men representing three 





practical ” School of King’s College. There we 
find the caricature of the mistake made at Berlin 
of teaching vulgar dialects instead of the literary 
form whichalone gives influence among Easterns, 
whether that influence is sought in politics, edu- 
cation, or commerce. To converse fluently in an 
English provincial dialect or even with a rich 
Irish brogue is no key to the esteem or pockets 
of Englishmen, and I do not see what advantage 
there is in approaching an Arab in his local 
dialect. On the contrary, he will think you an 
uneducated person for your pains, whilst if you 
speak to him in the classical Arabic already 
taught at our universities, you will gain his 
respect and confidence. This is true as re 
the whole Muhammadan world, in which Arabic 
is the connecting link. “ Arabic is also the basis 
of culture in the numerous languages spoken 
by Muhammadans in various parts of the 
world. To ‘‘ vulgarize” that e will be 
no advantage either to the Germans or to their 
servile, but superficial present imitators, the Eng- 
lish. Now King’s College begins with a dialect 
of ‘‘ colloquial Arabic ” to be taught by a Syrian 
Christian divine, but we want a Muhammadan 
Arab to deal colloquially with the great Muham- 
madan lan e, in which nearly the whole of 
Muhammadan thought is centred. Then what 
about “colloquial Persian”? Sir F. Goldsmid 
will, no doubt, teach it admirably; but it matters 
really very little whether you pronounce 4 
as in India, or 4 as in Persia, and whether you 
speak classically as in India, or with the modern 
idioms of Persia. I know an Englishman whose 
French speech is made up of the most curious 
idioms, but he is the laughing-stock of French 
assemblies. No! Persian, like Arabic, must 
be spoken by foreigners in its classical form ; 
and this can best be acquired in England. Sub- 
sequent practice in the countries where these 
languages are spoken will make one perfect and 
judicious in the use of idioms, which are, prac- 
tically, nearly all of them, linguistic curiosities 
or degradations. Z 

The practical School of King’s College is 
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represented by a dialect of Arabic, Chinese, 
also Burmese and Swaheli (for which definite 
appointments, by the way, are not yet made), 
colloquial Persian, Japanese, Turkish (under 
one of my best pupils, Dr. Ch. Wells), 
and Malay (which is not yet filled up); and 
we have also modern Greek and Russian as 
“Oriental” languages, thus showing that not 
the intrinsic merits and the practical advantages 
to the Empire of Oriental languages have, at 
last, created the scratch school of which I write, 
but the fear of the encroachment of a neighbour 
in Asia, and the desire to take a short cut to 
the position so well, because laboriously, ac- 
quired by our friends in Austria, Germany, and 
France. 

I will now proceed to compare the schemes in 
operation at the Berlin, Paris, and St. Peters- 
burg Oriental schools with that advertised by 
the Imperial Institute as beginning in October 
next. 

First, then, it may be noticed that in the 
continental schools there is a broad theoretical 





basis of Oriental classical learning for the 8 
structure of conversational attainments in modern 
Oriental languages. The highest Oriental uni- 
versity teaching either precedes or is closely 
connected with the special schools for Oriental 
politics or commerce. The German, French, 
and Russian schools represent their respective 
countries in their relation to the East ; not so 
the English school. The collocation, also, of sub- 
jects is logical in the French school, thorough 
in the German school, eminently political in 
the Russian school, and haphazard in the Eng- 
lish school. The time devoted to the study of Ori- 
ental languages, in courses lasting from twotofour 
years, which are mostly free in the continental 
schools and are under the most eminent of 
Oriental specialists, contrasts favourably with 
the 2 hours a week in each language—say at 
King’s College—at a cost of three pounds for 
a term of ten weeks for each language taught in 
the London school by teachers of, with some ex- 
ceptions, no great reputation. Compare, e.4g., 
the Arabic instruction at Berlin of 11 hours a 


week at the University under Profs. Sachau and 
| Dieterici, and the 18 hours a week at the 
| Modern Oriental Seminary under Dr. Hart- 
| mann and one Egyptian and one Syrian teacher, 
| 





with the 2 hours at University College under 
a Syrian and the colloquial Arabic at King’s 
College, also under a Syrian. At St. Peters- 
burg Arabic has 14 hours a week at the Uni- 
versity and 11 at the Practical School ; Persian, 
13 at the University and 16 at the School ; 
Turkish, 12 at the University and 21 at the 
School; and these subjects are further sup- 
plemented by special courses in their respective 
histories, &c. In London we have, at the out- 
side, 4 hours a week, and that only for a student 
of Arabic and colloquial Arabic, Persian and 
colloquial Persian ; and I fear that these 4 hours 
will entail a double fee, though Arabic, e. g., 
cannot be really divided into Arabic and collo- 
quial Arabic, whilst Persian and colloquial Per- 
sian is one and not two subjects, just as English 
and conversational English is one and not two 
subjects. 





Statement comparing the facilities offered by the Berlin, Paris, St. Petersburg, and London Oriental Schools respectively. 











BERLIN. 
University and Oriental Seminary in 
close connexion therewith. 


PARIS. 


| at the Sorbonne, Ecole des Langues Orien- 


tales Vi 


vantes, Ecole des Hautes Etudes, | 





(a) University (Theoretical Side), 
Sanskrit.* 
Comparative Grammar, 4 hours a week, 
Elementary Sanskrit, 4 hours a week. 
The Vedas, 3 hours a week, 
Yaska’s Nirukta, 3 hours a week. 
Kalidasa, 1 hour a week. 


end. 
Pali and Buddhism, 2 hours a week. 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Ethiopian, 1 pro- 
fessor, 5 hours a week. = 
Syriac = Arabic, 3 professors, 15 hours a 
week, 
Egyotian, 2 professors, 8 hours a week, 
Chinesé and Mongolian, 1 professor, 5 hours 
a week, 
(0) Seminary (Practical Side). 
Chinese.t 
Conversation, 1 professor, 2 hours a 
week, 
History, 1 
Northern 


week, 
Southern Dialect, 1 professor, 8 hours a 





rofessor, 1 hour a week. 
ialect, 1 professor, 8 hours a 


week, 

Japanese, 2 teachers (one a European), 15 
hours a week. 

Hindustani and Modern History and Geogra- 
phy of India, 1 professor, 8 hours a week, 

Modern Arabic, 1 professor, 6 hours a week, 
Egyptian Dialect, 1 teacher, 5 hours a 


week, 
Syrian Dialect, 1 teacher, 5 hours a week, 
Geography, &c., of Arabic-speaking Coun- 
tries, 1 teacher, 2 hours a week. 
Persian, 2 European professcrs, 10 hours a 


week, 

Turkish and Geography of Asiatic Turkey, 
2 European professors, 10 hours a week. 

Suhaili and Geography of South Africa, 10 
hours a week. 


(c) Popular, 

Lectures on the poetry, art, industry, re- 
ligions, domestic life, mode of intercourse, 
&c., with regard to the above-named | 
languages and countries. Lectures free, | 
professors paid, and stipends for students, 

* Profs, Schmidt, Oldenberg, and Weber. 

7 1 European professor and 2 native teachers. | 





| 
and at the Collége de France. 
| 


(a) Sorbonne. 
Sanskrit, 1 professor, 2 hours a week, 


(0) Ecole des Hautes Etudes and (c) Col: ége 
de France. 
| Sanskrit Language and Literature. 
| Turkish Language and Literature. 
| er and Syriac Language and Lite- 
rature. 


Zend. 

Persian Tenqueee and Literature. 
Assyrian Philology and Archeology. 
Ethiopian. 

Arabic Lan e and Literature. 
History of Religions, &c. 

mares Language and Literature. 
Chinese Language and Literature. 


(d) Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, 
Chinese, 3 times a week. 
Malay and Japanese, 2 professors, 6 times a 


week. 

Hindustani, 1 professor, twice a week, 

Tamil, twice a week. 

Literary Arabic, 4 times a week. 

Spoken Arabic, 3 times a week. 

History and Geography of the Far East, 
1 professor, twice a week. 

Persian, 3 times a week. 

Turkish, 3 times a week. 

Armenian, 3 times a week. 

Annamite, 3 times a week. 

Conversational Lectures, 3 times a week, by 
natives for Arabic, Japanese, Turkish, 
and Chinese. 

| Modern Greek. 

| Russian, 











8T. PETERSBURG. 
At the University and at the Institute of 
Oriental Languages. 

(a) University.—1. Arian Section, 
Sanskrit, 1 professor, 4 times a week. 
Zend-Avesta, 1 professor, once a week. 
Cuneiform of Persia, 1 professor, once a week. 


| Pahlavi, 1 professor, once a week. 


Persian (including History and Literature), 
3 teachers (2 Europeans), 13 times a week. 
Armenian, 1 teacher, 5 times a week. 
History of the East, 3 times a week. 
2. Semitic Section. 
Hebrew and Syriac, 1 professor, 6 times a week. 
Arabic, 1 prof. and 1 native, 14 times a week. 


LONDON IMPERIAL SCHOOL. 
At University College and King’s College. 





Sanskrit, 1 professor, University College, 
twice a week. 
Pali, 1 professor, at U.C., twice a week. 


Persian, 2 professors, at U.C. and K.C., 4 times 
| a week, 


History of the East, 1 professor, 3 times a | 


week, 


3. Arabic, Turkish, and Persian Section, 
Arabic, 1 professor, 1 native, 14 times a week. 
Persian, 2 professors, 1 native, 12 times a week. 
Djagatai, &c., 1 prof , 5 times a week. 
Turkish, 1 professor, 1 native, 12 times a week. 
Numismatics, 1 professor. 

Muhammadan History of Persia, 1 professor, 
once a week. 

History of the East, 1 professor, 3 times a 
week ; special course, once a week, 


4, Chinese, Mongolian, Mantshu. 
Chinese, 2 professors, 1 native, 21 times a week. 
History of China, twice a week. 

Geography and Politics of China, once a week. 

Mantshu, 1 teacher, 7 times a week. 

Mongol, 2 professors, 11 times a week. 

History of Mongol Literature, once a week. 

Kalmuck, 2 teachers, 5 times a week. 

History (Mogul Empire, &c.), 4 times a week. 
5. Armeno-Georgian. 

Armenian, 1 professor, 6 times a week. 

Georgian, 1 professor, 6 times a week. 











| 


History of Persia, 1 professor, once a week. 
Egyptology, 1 professor, twice a week. 
() Institute for Oriental Languages. 

Students who have followed any of the above 
courses at the University for four years 
are admitted for a diplomatic career to 
this Institute, where they study under 
natives, viz., Arabic, 11 times a week; 
Persian, 16 times a week; Turkish, 21 
timesa week; Muhammadan Law, 3 times 
a week ; also Modern Greek. 





| Arabic, 1 professor, and 2 lecturers, at U.C-. 
and K.C., 4 (or 6?) times a week. 


Turkish, 1 professor, K.C., twice a week. 


Chinese, 1 professor, at K.C., twice a week, 
Tamil, 1 professor, at U.C., twice a week. 
Telugu (to be arranged for). 

Burmese (to be arranged for), twice a week. 
Malay (to be arranged for), twice a week. 
Panjabi (to be arranged for). 

Swaheli (to be arranged for). 

Bengali, at U.C.,* twice a week. 

Hindi, at U.C.,* twice a week. 

Hindustani, at U.C.,* twice a week. 
Russian, 1 teacher, twice a week. 

Modern Greek, 1 teacher, twice a week. 
Marathi, 1 teacher, twice a week. 
Gujarathi, 1 teacher, twice a week. 


* Same teacher. 








——$___—_____ 


A BREACH OF COPYRIGHT. 


In subjects, therefore, common to the schools of Berlin, St. Petersburg, and London, we 
find the following allotment of time and teachers :— 


| Wordsworth’s Cottage, Grasmere, July 26, 1889, 

| On public grounds 1 deem it my duty to pro- 
| ST. PETERSBURG | LONDON | test in the most emphatic terms against the 

| 

| 





BERLIN 
(University and Seminary), 


(University and Institute), | (University Coll. and King’s Coll.), | following infringement of the law relating to 
complete in each, | 


complete in each. | incomplete separately and jointly. copyright, From the table of contents on the 
outside of the Bible Society Monthly Reporter I 
recently discovered that a poem of mine had been 
inserted in the May number of that periodical 
without my knowledge or permission. The poem 
in question was first published in my ‘Sonnets 
and other Verse’ and afterwards in ‘Sacred 
Song,’ but it is needless to state that the copy- 
right of these volumes has not yet expired. The 








Sanskrit : 3 professors, 15 hours per week... |1 professor, 4 times per week ose 
Hindustani: 1 professor, 8 hours per week | (Not in the St. Petersburg scheme) other languages, 2 hours p. w. 
q . We 


Sratle : 5 teachers, 29 hours per week... | 1 professor, 2 natives, 28 hours per week ... | 3 teachers, 2, 4or6(?) hours a week, 
— : 2 teachers, 10 hours per week ... | 2 Europeans, 2 natives, 29 hours per week ... | 2 teachers, 4 hours per week, 
inese: 4 teachers, 24 hours per week ... | 4 teachers, 24 hours per week oe ..| L teacher, 2 hours per week. 
Modern Greek* : 
(Not in the Berlin scheme) ... --- | 1 teacher, 11 hours per week eee 
Japanese ; 2 teachers, 15 hours per week ... | (Not in the 8t. Petersburg scheme) 
Turkish ; 2 teachers, 10 hours per week ... 1 i 2 natives, 33 hours per week ... 


... | 1 professor, 2 or 4 hours per week. 
| { 1 professor, who also teaches 2 


... | 1 teacher, 2 hours per week. 
oe | 1 teacher, 2 hours per week. 
1 teacher, 2 hours per week. 








Swaheli: 1 teacher, 10 hours per week (Not in the St. Petersbur, 
’ —_ 3 'g scheme) ... |1 teacher, 2 hours per week. “ 
Muhammadan Law: | { 1 teacher, 3 times p. w. (at Kazan several | \ Discontinued | charge which I should have made for the use of 
(Not in the Berlin scheme) ... + | \ systems of Muhammadan Law are taught) i | the poem would have been one guinea. 
* This language was included among the subjects of the Paris School owing to circumstances connected with the | Unfortunately this appropriation of other 


people’s property is not the only offence of 
which the editor has been guilty, nor is it the 
most serious. To suit his own taste he has thought 
| fit to make various alterations in several of the 


nitory of that School and the history of French relations in the East, which may similarly account for the recent inclusion | 
ba pers amon: the snayeger tanght at that nee z bee crag gd —— Greek a . gina language, | 

ther in the Berlin eme. ‘En "a Ss not a language t at the St, Petersbur; ental 
School, as “ Russian.” is in the London Oriental School _ " 
wed } f G. W.. Lerner. 
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lines, and has to that extent defaced any beauty 
which the poem may previously have possessed. 
To print my name at the foot of such a mangled 
and incorrect version of my work appears to me 
to be a most unkind and libellous untruth, for 
the poem as thus altered is not mine. If Iam 
rightly informed, many thousand copies of this 
incorrect version of my lines will have been dis- 
tributed in this periodical (price one halfpenny), 
not only through almost every town and village 
of the United Kingdom, but also through 
Canada, Australia, the West Indies, and most 
of our other colonies. 

In conclusion I would state that I have no 
doubt that the editor has sinned through want 
of thought, and not through any wrong inten- 
tion ; but it is because it is so easy to err in these 
matters through want of thought that I am con- 
strained to write this letter in the hope of pre- 
venting similar misdoings in future. 

SamMvuEL WapDDINGTON. 








REVIEWING ONESELF. 


AvutHors have been frequently suspected of 
anonymously reviewing their own works, but 
authenticated instances are probably rare ; and 
should this heading bring the conscious blush to 
the cheek of any reader, let him take comfort 
from a discovery I have just accidentally made 
which shows that he is in better company than 
he may have supposed. 

There has just been sold at Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson’s auction-rooms a letter written by 
Charles Lamb to Moxon, his friend and publisher, 
which according to the catalogue runs thus :— 

“DEAR M.—I have ingeniously contrived to re- 

view myself. Tell me if this will do. Mind, for 
such things as these I do not charge ‘ Elia’ price. 
Let me hear of, if not see you—Peter.” 
There is no date, but the signature showed me 
that it must have been written during the brief 
lifetime of Moxon’s Englishman’s Magazine, 
April to October, 1831. To that unlucky ven- 
ture Lamb contributed a few papers under the 
general heading of “ Peter’s Net,” and it was 
easy to identify the “ingeniously contrived” 
review of himself, which went under cover of 
the note to Moxon, in an unsigned paper in the 
September number, entitled ‘The Latin Poems 
of Vincent Bourne.’ Lamb seems to have taken 
little pains (for he was at least as ingenuous as 
ingenious) to conceal his hand, or to make much 
pretence of sticking to his text. Though he put 
forward “poor Vinny Bourne” as his subject, 
his object was to say a good word for his own 
modestlittle volume of ‘ Album Verses,’ published 
a year before, and which had been treated by the 
critics with much inappropriate severity. His 
feelings seem to have been akin to those which 
prompted Thackeray to reply to a pompous re- 
view in the Times of his ‘ Kickleburys on the 
Rhine’ by‘ An Essay on Thunder and Small Beer’; 
but it was characteristic of Lamb to meet his 
critics with a mild defence, and to mystify them 
and his friends by anonymity. He had already 
been sufficiently avenged of his attackers by 
Southey, and was now contented to point out 
that but a small proportion of the contents of 
his book corresponded to its title, and that after 
all it was no crime to write album verses if one 
did them well. Itis a pity that Lamb did not 
write in his own name, for his hand would have 
been freer, and we should have had a better 
paper, although as it is it is sufficiently charac- 
teristic to be worth saving from oblivion. He 
opens in strict accordance with his heading :— 

“A complete translation of these poems is a de- 
sideratum in our literature. Cowper has done one 
at least, out of the four which he has given us with 
@ felicity almost unapproachable. Few of our 
readers can be ignorant of the delightful lines be- 
ginning with 

There is a bird which by its coat— 
A recent writer has lately added nine more to the 
number ; we wish he would proceed with the re- 


mainder, for of all modern Latinity, that of Vincent 
Bourne is the most to our taste. 
and yet ‘so English’ all the while. 


He is ‘so Latin’ 
His topics are 








even closelier drawn; they are not so properly 
English, as Londonish.* From the streets and from 
the alleys of his beloved metropolis he culled his 
objects which he has invested with an Hogarthian 
richness of colouring. No town picture by that 
artist can go beyond his BALLAD SINGERS ; Gay’s 
TRIVIA alone, in verse comes up to the life and 
humour of it.” 

And here Lamb gives it in Bourne’s Latin and 
his own English, and proceeds :— 

“In the same style of familiar painting, and 
replete with the same images of town-life, pictur- 
esque as it was comparatively in the days of Gay, 
and of Hogarth, are the various Poemata—to the 
‘Bellman ’— Billingsgate ’—the ‘ Law Courts ’—the 
‘Licensed Victualler’—the ‘ Quack ’—the ‘ Quaker’s 
Meeting,’ cum multis aliis—of the most classical of 
Cockney Poets.” 

Here follows the quotation in Latin and 
English of ‘‘the piece of tenderness,” “In 
Statuam sepulchralem infantis dormientis,” and 
then Lamb assumes the mask in earnest, and 
takes up his modest trumpet :— 


“We have selected these two versions from a little 
volume lately published by Mr. Lamb, to which 
he has strangely given the misnomer of ‘Album 
Verses.’ 

“ ALBUM VERSES! why in the whole collection 
there are not twenty pages out of one hundred and 
fifty (and cast acrostics in, to swell the amount) 
that have the smallest title to come under the de- 
nomination. There is a Tragic Drama filling up 
more thana third of the book. The rest is com- 
posed of —Translations from V. Bourne, nine in 
number—just so many Verses, and no more, ex- 
pressly written for Albums—and the rest might have 
been written any where. But, Mr. L. will be wiser 
another time, than to stand Godfather to his own 
poetry. A sensible Publisher is always the best 
names-man on these occasions. 

“But if to write in Albums be a sin, Lord help 
Wordsworth—Coleridge—Southey—Sir Walter him- 
self—who have not been always able to resist the 
solicitations of the fair owners of these modern 
nuisances.t Southey has owned to some score, and 
Mr. L.’s offences in this kind, we have said, do not 
exceed the number of the Muses. This may be 
said even of them, that they are not vague verses— 
to the Moon, or to the Nightingale—that will fit any 
place—but strictly appropriate to the person that 
they were intended to gratify ; or to the species of 
chronicle which they were destined to be recorded 
in. The Verses to a ‘Clergyman’s Lady ’—to the 
‘ Wife ofalearned Sergeant’—to a ‘ Young Quaker’ 
—could have appeared only in an Album, and only 
in that particular person’s Album they were com- 
posed for. 

“We are no friend to Albums. We early set 
our face against them in a short copy of Verses, 
which we publish only for our own justification. To 
the question— 

WHAT IS AN ALBUM? f 

’Tis a book kept by modern young Ladies for show, 

Of which their plain Grandmothers nothing did know ; 

A medley of Scraps, half verse, and half prose, 

And some things not very like either, God knows; 

Where wise folk and simple alike do combine, 

And you write your nonsense, that I may write mine. 

Throw in a fine Landscape, to make it complete— 

A Flower-piece, a Foreground—all tinted so neat, 

As Nature herself, could she see it, would strike 

With envy to think that she ne’er did the like. 

Next forget not to stuff it with Autographs plenty, 

All writ in a style so genteel, and so gee 

They no more resemble folk’s ord’nary writing, 

Than lines penn’d with pains, do extemp’ral enditing ; 

Or our everyday Countenance (pardon the stricture) 

The faces we make when we set for our picture. 

Thus you have, dearest ——, an Album complete— 

“ We forget the rest—but seriously we deprecate 
with all our powers the unfeminine practice of this 





* Writing to Wordsworth sixteen years before, Lamb 
says of Bourne: ‘“‘What a heart that man had! all laid 
out upon town schemes, a proper counterpoise to some 
people’s rural extravaganzas....His diction all Latin and his 
thoughts all English” (Ainger’s ‘ Letters of Lamb,’ i. 284). 
Seven years later (in 1822), in his ‘Complaint of the Decay 
of Beggars in the Metropolis,’ Lamb again insists on this 
quality of Bourne, “ most classical and at the same time 
— of the Latinists” (Ainger’s edition of ‘ Elia,’ 
p. 159). 

t ‘Weare in the last ages of the world, when St. Paul 
prophesied that women should be ‘headstrong, lovers of 
their own wills, having albums.’”—Lamb to Procter, 
Jan. 19th, 1829 (Ainger’s ‘ Lamb Letters,’ ii. 215). 

y Aversion of these lines was contributed to Notes and 
Queries (2nd Series ii. 285) by John Matthew Gutch. It 
contains some additional verses and a good many various 
readings, and is dated ‘*‘ September 7th, 1830.” Gutch states 
that he found the lines written in Lamb’s hand on the fly- 
leaf of a copy of ‘ John Woodvil,’ which he once saw exposed 
in a shop window in Chandos Street. The lines will be found 
transcribed (with very few mistakes) from N. ¢& Q. in 
Fitzgerald’s edition of Lamb’s Works, vi. 324. The opening 
couplet is quoted by Lamb in his Epistle Dedicatory of 
‘ Album Verses. 





novel species of importunity. We have known 
Young Ladies—ay, and of those who have been modest 
and retiring enough upon other occasions—in quest 
of these delicacies, to besiege, and storm by violence, 
the closets and privatest retirements of a literary 
man, to whom they have had an imperfect, or per- 
haps, no introduction at all. But the disease hag 
gone forth. Like the daughters of the horseleach 
in the Proverbs, the requisition of every female 
now is, Contribute, Contribute. From the Land’s 
End to the Farthest Thule the cry has gone out, 
and who shall resist it? Assuming then that Album 
Verses will be written, where was the harm, if Mr, 
L. first taught us how they might be best, and most 
characteristically written ? 

“Amid the vague, dreamy, wordy, matterless* 
Poetry of this empty age, the verses of such a writer 
as Bourne (who was a Latin Prior) are invaluable. 
They fix upon something ; they ally themselves to 
common life and objects; their good nature is a 
Catholicon, sanative of coxcombry, of heartlessness, 
and of fastidiousness. Vale, Lepidissimum Caput.” 

I offer no excuse for asking you to print in 
full this curious production of Lamb, for the 
Englishman’s Magazine is a very rare book 
—indeed, I have seen but my own copy 
and the one in the British Museum. There is 
none in the Forster Library, though Forster was 
a contributor, and given to preserving such 
things. Moxon tried another magazine, the 
Reflector, in the latter part of 1832 (so that Mr. 
James Stephen’s too short-lived paper was the 
third, and not the second of the name, as is gener- 
ally supposed—Leigh Hunt’s having been the 
first) ; but only a few numbers appeared. Lamb 
contributed, and so did Forster, and yet there 
is no copy at South Kensington, nor anywhere 
else that I know of. In his biographical sketch 
of Forster prefixed to the official ‘ Handbook to 
the Forster and Dyce Collection,’ Mr. Henry 
Morley writes of this 1832 Reflector as if he 
believed the venture to have been Forster’s ; but 
there is a letter of Lamb’s to Moxon in the same 
collection which seems to make it clear that 
Moxon was the proprietor. 

J. Dykes CAMPBELL. 


P.S. —It will be noted that Lamb assumes 
Cowper to have translated but ‘‘four” of 
Bourne’s Latin poems. I know nothing of the 
bibliography of Cowper’s works beyond what is 
contained in the “ Globe ” edition, and from that I 
gather that he translated no fewer than twenty- 
three of Bourne’s Latin poems, and that all were 
published in his lifetime. Four of these, includ- 
ing the one specially commended by Lamb, seem 
to have appeared in Cowper's “‘ first published 
volume of poems,” and are printed under that 
heading in the ‘‘ Globe ” edition, while the other 
nineteen are included in the department spe- 
cially devoted to “Translations.” Although the 
editor leaves his readers to suppose they were 
printed in Cowper’s lifetime, I suspect their 
publication had not taken place before 1831, for 
otherwise Lamb would hardly have been unaware 
of their existence. 








Literarp Grosstp. 

Ir may be interesting to the friends of 
Lady Tennyson to know that she had some 
share in the composition of the article on Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward’s life of his father in the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century. 
There was some idea of affixing to it the 
double signature of Lady Tennyson and of 
the Hon. Hallam Tennyson. But ultimately 
Lady Tennyson, whose keen interest and 
capacity in literature are known to a large 
circle of friends, became shy of publicity, 
and left the subscription solely to her son. 

Sr Wim Butter, K.0.B., who has 
undertaken to follow Gordon by Marl- 
borough and Sir Charles Napier in the 

* “ From thence [‘‘ a volume of fine words by Lord Thur- 
low”) [turned to Bourne. What a sweet ag 4 
pretty mannered, matter-ful creature! .....Bless him! Latin 
wasn’t good enough for him. Why wasn’t he content with 


the language which Gay and ior wrote in.”—Lamb to 
Wordsworth, 1815 (Ainger’s ‘ Letters of Lamb,’ i. 284). 
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“English Men of Action” series, has 
already made a start with Napier. The 
monograph on Marlborough, though it will 
not be ready for some considerable time, 
seems likely to precede in its publication 
the exhaustive memoir on which Lord Wol- 
seley has been long engaged. 

Tue publication of Canon MacColl’s lec- 
tures on the Nicene Creed, which we men- 
tioned lately, is delayed till October. The 
title of the volume will be ‘ Christianity in 
Relation to Science and Morals.’ 

Mr. Fraser Raz will contribute a paper 
to Zemple Bar on Sir Philip Francis, in 
which his career will be narrated without 
any intention of maintaining, as has been 
done by his biographers, that he must 
be Junius. In fact, the bare record of the 
facts of Francis’s life, without comment, is 
enough of itself to refute the Franciscan 
heresy. 

Sir Cuartes Ditxe is engaged upon a 
new work, entitled ‘Problems of Greater 
Britain.’ Though covering in some respects 
the same ground as ‘Greater Britain,’ it 
will not be, like that book, a record of travel, 
but a study of comparative politics and a 
complete survey of the empire. Special 
attention will be paid to the question of 
Indian frontier defence, to the situation in 
Canada and South Africa, and above all to 
the many important problems which concern 
the present and future of Australia. The 
book will be published by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. in January. 


Mr. Tuomas Srncxarr, M.A., author of 
‘Quest,’ ‘Humanities,’ &c., has a volume 
of new essays in the press which will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Triibner & Co. 


At the St. Paul’s apposition on Wednesday 
last a bust of Mr. F. W. Walker, the High 
Master, which had been presented to the 
governors by an anonymous lady, was by 
them handed over to the school authorities. 
It is the work of Mr. Pinker. A beginning 
has now been made of the entablature of 
the honours record of St. Paul’s, to which 
we made reference a few weeks ago. This 
work, which it was finally decided to carry 
out on marble panels, in place of faience, is 
a gift from the High Master to the school. 


Tue University of London has obviously 
made up its mind to do nothing to aid the 
transformation of the present Examining 
Board into a Teaching University. The 
Committee of the Senate is much alarmed, 
but will obviously do its best to wreck 
any possible proposals. This we have long 
foreseen. It was hopeless to expect the 
University to reform itself, and it is, we 
élieve, quite as hopeless to attempt to 
amalgamate it with the proposed Teach- 
ing University. 

Amonest the English members attending 
the Congress of Orientalists, which com- 
mences at Stockholm on September 2nd, 
and terminates on September 13th at Chris- 
tiania, are Prof. Bensly, representing the 
University of Cambridge, and Dr. OC. Gins- 
urg, representing the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. The Royal Asiatic Society is repre- 
sented by Dr. Duka and by Prof. Cecil 
Bendall, of University College and the 
British Museum—institutions which are not 
officially represented. Dr. Rost is to be the 


Rapson, and probably also Prof. Douglas, 
propose to attend. Prof. Max Miller will 
be the guest of the King of Sweden on 
the occasion. There will be four repre- 
sentatives from Rome: Profs. Guidi and 
Schiaparelli for the University and the 
Academy dei Lincei, Prof. O. Marucchi for 
the Vatican Library, and Father de Cara, 
8.J., for the College of the Propaganda. 

An Arabic translation of the ‘ Dwellers on 
the Nile,’ by Mr. E. A. W. Budge, has 
appeared at Beyrit. 

WE hear that a grant of 100/. from the 
Royal Bounty Fund has been awarded to 
Mrs. Linnzeus Banks, the well - known 
novelist. Mrs. Banks, who is nearly seventy 
years of age, has been for some time in very 
indifferent health. 

Dr. W. WatTHER will shortly issue the 
first volume of his critical work, ‘Die 
Deutsche Bibeliibersetzung des Mittelalters,’ 
on which he is said to have been engaged 
for several years. To each volume will be 
added some specimens of the earliest prints 
and several facsimiles of the original manu- 
scripts. 

Mrs. H. R. Hawes has in the press with 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. a new work en- 
titled ‘The Art of Housekeeping.’ The form 
adopted is a series of letters supposed to be 
written to her young daughter, giving de- 
tailed and practical instruction in the mys- 
teries of ‘‘ keeping house.” 

Mr. JosEpH Harron’s new novel, which 
will narrate the tragic story of Anna 
Klosstock, Queen of the Ghetto, under the 
title of ‘By Order of the Czar,’ will be first 
published in the Weekly Times and Echo. 


Tue death is announced at an advanced 
age of Dr. H. Bonar, popular as a writer of 
hymns and the editor at various times of 
several religious periodicals. His prose 
writings were also numerous. 

Tue last report of the Willems Fond of 
Flanders is the Jaarboek for 1888. This 
great society for the promotion of the Flemish 
or Netherlandish literature, drama, and 
song, keeps on its way. The total of the 
small subscriptions only amounts to 1,000/. 
a year, but this gives no measure of the 
means of the society, as, besides the in- 
dividual exertions of its members, it has 
succeeded in obtaining large grants from 
the Government of Belgium, placing Flemish 
education on the same footing as French. 

Tue official almanac of the Turkish 
Government, the ‘Salnameh’ for 1306, is 
out very late this year. It is, however, 
further enlarged, and contains 795 pages of 
closely-printed Turkish type. It comprises a 
mass of statistics, general and local, and 
the names of all persons engaged in the 
administration throughout the country, Mus- 
sulman, Jew, and Christian, of various sects. 
For many geographical purposes it pro- 
vides indispensable information, as it gives 
particulars of the new towns, villages, and 
districts. 

Tue most interesting Parliamentary 
Papers of the week are Evidence with 
Summary of Third Report of the Royal 
Commission on Civil Establishments 
(2s. 10d.) ; Grants to Members of the Royal 
Family, Report of Committee (6d.); Grants 
to University Colleges in Great Britain, 


port of Committee, &c. (1d.) ; Metropolitan 
Water Companies, Return (2¢.). 








SCIENCE 


—— 


The Working and Management of an English 
Railway. By George Findlay. Illustrated. 
(Whittaker & Co.) 


In the spring of 1875 Mr. Findlay, who is 
the general manager of the London and 
North- Western Railway, brought before 
the Institution of Civil Engineers a paper 
on ‘The Working of Railways.’ In March, 
1888, he delivered a lecture at the School 
of Military Engineering, Chatham, on ‘The 
Working of an English Railway,’ which 
brought down to date the information given 
by the former paper. In the Chatham lec- 
ture the military aspect of the case was 
mainly considered, the theme being 
‘*approached from the point of view of the 
utility of railways in the event of the country 
being invaded ; and although this led up to a 
description, within certain limits, of the methods 
of working and managing the railways, there 
were of course many branches of the subject 
which could not be brought within the scope of 
an evening's lecture, and would indeed scarcely 
have interested the audience to whom it was 
addressed.” 

The reception with which this lecture met 
when published has induced the author to 
recast it in the more comprehensive form 
now before us. 

In attempting to write a popular account 
of the management of a railway, Mr. Findlay 
has judiciously confined his statements to 
the experience of that great pioneer of Eng- 
lish railways south of the Trent, of the 
successful management of which he modestly 
omits any hint of the guorum pars magna fur. 
It should be noted, in the first instance, that 
the full statistical aspect of the case, which 
was very fully brought before the Institution 
of Civil Engineers by Mr. Price Williams 
on the occasion of the reading of Mr. Find- 
lay’s first paper, does not come within the 
scope of Mr. Findlay’s book. He thus 
avoids much debatable ground, and con- 
fines the greater part of his work to subjects 
on which he can speak with very high 
authority. He describes the system of 
management of a most important line, the 
locomotive engines of which, in the year 
1887, ran 54,657,154 miles :— 

‘In other words, the engines of this one 

company ran a mile and three-quarters every 
second, or 104 miles every minute, and in effect 
they put a girdle round the earth once in every 
four hours throughout the year ; yet such is the 
perfection of mechanism attained in the present 
day that the engines were able to run a distance 
equal to twice round the world for every single 
case which occurred of a hot axle, the loss of a 
split pin or cotter, or anything tending to throw 
an engine out of gear.” 
The number of passengers carried on the 
line in the year was 56,465,260; the number 
of tons of goods and minerals was 33,937,758, 
or nearly ten times the weight of passengers. 
The respective distances for which either 
unit of traffic was carried is one of the 
statistical facts as to which the English 
railway returns are unfortunately silent. 
The revenue from passenger traffic was 
4,185,818/.; that from goods and minerals, 
5,974,319/. in 1887. 
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Mr. Findlay gives most interesting par- 
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ticulars on a subject which is no less honour- 
able to the managers of the London and 
North-Western Railway than are the speed 
and punctuality of their trains, and the con- 
venient service which they render to the 
public. We refer to the relations between 
the directors and their officers and the large 
army of 55,217 servants employed on the line; 
and especially to the distinct funds or societies 
which have been established in connexion 
with the company’s service, in order to 
enable every railway servant to make pro- 
vision against the results of accident, sick- 
ness, old age, and death. Among these 
the Superannuation Fund Association was 
established in 1853, with the object of pro- 
viding every member with a superannuation 
allowance on his retirement from the service 
at the age of sixty years, or at an earlier 
period in the event of failing health. This 
fund has at the present time 5,610 members, 
with an annual revenue of 48,000/. and an 
accumulated balance of upwards of 500,000/. 
sterling. 

The Londonand North-Western Insurance 
Society was established in 1871, in order to 
provide every member of the wages staff, 
except those in the locomotive department, 
with support in case of accident, and to 
make a payment in all cases of death. This 
society had 38,055 members in 1887. Its 
income for that year was upwards of 30,000/.; 
it paid out in the shape of benefits during 
the same year 29,887/., and had a balance 
of more than 20,000/. in hand. 

The London and North-Western Provi- 
dent Society is an offshoot of the Insurance 
Society. It was established in 1874, and 
has nearly 22,000 members, an annual 
income of 20,000/., and a balance in hand 
of 40,000/., having paid 18,000/. during the 
year in various benefits. 

The London and North-Western Pension 
Fund, to which the directors contribute 
5,000/. per annum, is about to be amal- 
gamated with the Provident Society. There 
are also two societies, numbering upwards 
of 15,000 subscribers, for the engine drivers, 
firemen, and other members of the ‘‘ running 
department’; and there is a Pension Fund, 
to which the company contribute from 2,500/. 
to 4,000/. per annum, for the whole of the 
men in the locomotive department (12,500 
in number), which ensures a pension of from 
7s. to 26s. per week on attaining the age of 
sixty or of sixty-five years. 

To these admirable provident institu- 
tions, liberally supported by the London 
and North-Western directors, are added 
numerous efforts to increase the physical 
comfort of the staff of workpeople to which 
Mr. Findlay very modestly refers. Such is 
the creation of the railway colony at Crewe, 
where the company have built 800 houses 
for their workmen, in addition to which a 
considerable number have been built by the 
men themselves. A church, belonging to 
the Establishment, has been erected and 
endowed here by the directors. They 
“‘have subscribed to the expenses of building 
several places of worship of other denominations, 
have established large schools for the education 
of the children of the men employed in the 
works, and have erected public baths. They 
have also provided a mechanics’ institute, which 
contains a library of more than 8,000 volumes ; 
a comfortable reading room, well supplied with 
newspapers, periodicals, and azines ; class 


rooms; a smoking room, a gymnasium, and a 





lecture hall seating 800 persons. During the 
winter months evening classes are held for in- 
struction, both in elementary and advanced 
subjects, of the young people employed in the 
works during the day, and these are largely 
attended ; the fact that since 1871 no less than 
twenty-four of the students have been successful 
in gaining Whitworth Scholarships being a suffi- 
cient testimony to the character of the results 
accomplished at this institution. Habits of 
prudence and economy are encouraged by the 
establishment of a savings bank, the company 
paying 3 per cent. interest on all sums deposited.” 

Wolverton is another of these railway 
colonies, with its science and art institute, 
recreation ground, and athletic, cricket, and 
football clubs. Earlstone, where 1,600 men 
are engaged in constructing the carts, vans, 
and waggons of the company, and where 
eighteen waggons a day can be turned out 
when the full complement of hands is at 
work, is another. 

In the chapters on the rolling stock is 
included a table of the types of engines 
in use on the line. It will be desirable in 
future editions of what must be regarded 
as a standard work to give a similar table 
showing weights and dimensions of the 
60,152 vehicles of all descriptions for con- 
veyance of passengers and freight, of which 
only 6,502 are attached to passenger trains. 
The weight of the engine in column 8 of the 
table on p. 122 should also be corrected to 
37 tons 15 cwt., instead of 27 tons 15 ewt. 
We must remonstrate against the in- 
justice done to the author no less than to 
the reader by the grievous smudges which 
are substituted for engravings or woodcuts 
of the engines and carriages. We can see 
no defence for this style of adornment. In 
plates 19 and 21—there is no list of illus- 
trations—there is a white space on the 
middle of the engine which is unintelligible. 
Nor can it be said that the aid of photo- 
graphy is called in to ensure accuracy ; for 

late 17, with a figure on it meant, no 
Foubt, for George Stephenson, is photo- 
graphed, not from nature, but apparently 
from an engraving. With improved illus- 
trations and some additional statistical in- 
formation future editions of Mr. Findlay’s 
work will take a high position in the library 
of practical science. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue Asscciation pour l’Enseignement des 
Sciences Anthropologiques at Paris has been 
legally recognized as of ‘‘ public utility” by an 
unopposed vote of both houses of the French 
legislature. The report to the Chamber of 
Deputies in favour of the proposition was made 
by M. Yves Guyot, Minister of Public Works, 
and that to the Senate by Prof. Cornil. 
The Association is a transformation and develop- 
ment of the School of Anthropology founded by 
Broca in 1875, and established in the buildings 
belonging to the Faculty of Medicine. This 
school has hitherto been aided by an annual 
vote of 8001. from the State, and has, conse- 
quently, been in some respects under the control 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, but in 
other respects has been subject to the authority 
of the Dean of the Faculty. Henceforward, 
being recognized as an “‘établissement d’enseigne- 
ment supérieur libre,” it will have to remove 
from the buildings of the Faculty of Medicine, 
and find an independent place in which to carry 
on its teaching. The office of the Association 
has already been fixed, in compliance with this 
requirement, at the Hotel des Sociétés Savantes, 
14, Rue des Poitevins, but the lectures will be 





allowed to be still given at the Faculty of Medi- 
cine until November, 1890. The new arrange- 
ments will thus ultimately cause a severance 
between the school and the Society of Anthro- 
pology and Laboratory of Anthropology, which 
have hitherto together with it constituted the 
Anthropological Institute of France. It will also 
lose the advantage derived from the near neigh- 
bourhood of the Musée Broca. Some adminis- 
trative alterations are made, the direction, which 
had previously been vested in the professors, 
being transferred to a Council of Administration, 
on which they will occupy only one-half of the 
seats. 

In two articles in the Revue d’ Anthropologie 
for July the subject of the relation of the artistic 
canons of proportion of the human figure to 
the facts of anthropometry is discussed. In 
the first Col. Duhousset sets side by side a 
figure drawn according to artistic canons and 
the figure of an average European according to 
the observations of Dr. Topinard, with the view 
of showing that there is a remarkable conformity 
between them. Dr. Topinard in the second 
article urges that in this matter artists and 
anthropologists are, nevertheless, at opposite 
poles. The artist takes an abstract sentiment of 
beauty as the base of his operations ; the anthro- 
pologist has to admit that there is no single 
type, no absolute canon of beauty of proportion, 
and that the conformity shown between the 
mean results of a number of anthropometric 
observations and the rules which the eyes of 
artists have defined, while creditable to the 
general accuracy of both, should not lead either 
to forget that individuals differ widely on one 
side or the other of the mean, which thus gives 
an ideal and not a true representation. 

To the same Revue Dr. Bérenger Féraud, who 
has previously published several valuable articles 
on Provencal customs, contributes a note on a 
vestige of the pagan custom of libations existing 
in Provence at the festival of Christmas, where 
a child is instructed by its grandparent to pour 
upon the burning Christmas log an offering of 
wine, thrice repeated, with appropriate words of 
prayer. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 
Wen. Entomological, 7. 








Science Gossip, 


WE regret to hear that Prof. Ray Lankester 
has been lying very ill at the Grand Hotel in 
Paris. In a brief note dated the 26th ult. he 
writes to a friend: I don’t know when I shall 
get better. I hope by middle of next week.” 


Tur French Govetfnment has instituted, in 
view of the industrial importance of the Exhi- 
bition, a certain number of international con- 
gresses, in order that the opportunity may not 
be lost of considering the progress that has been 
made since the last Exhibition was held. The 
arts of mining and metallurgy are to have a 
special congress, the object of which is not only 
to facilitate the study of the various exhibits, 
but to direct attention of scientific men and of 
manufacturers to the problems which have been 
most actively studied of late years. This con- 
gress will begin on September 2nd, under the 
presidency of M. Castel, Inspecteur-Général des 
Mines. A certain number of membres d'honneur 
have been appointed by the commission, among 
whom are, for England, Sir F. Abel, Sir 1. 
Lothian Bell, Sir H. Bessemer, Sir George 
Elliot, Prof. W. ©. Roberts-Austen, Sir B 
Samuelson, and Sir W. W. Smyth. All the 
principal countries of Europe as well as the 
United States of America appear to be as 
strongly represented as is this country. 

We regret to learn that Mr. C. Spence 
Bate, F.R.S., the well-known carcinologist, died 
at Plymouth on Monday last. 

A BRIGHT comet was discovered in Queensland 
on the 2st ult., which was observed at the Mel- 
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bourne Observatory the next day. It was in the 
constellation Centaurus, and stated to be moving 
rapidly towards the north. 

Our readers will learn with regret that the 
interesting young female gorilla Jennie, of 
which mention was made in the Atheneum of 
January 12th last, p. 55, is dead. Mr. J. J. 
Jones writes from Ngové :— 

« Poor little girl, she is no more; I fancy she was 
poisoned, as she was only ill for twenty-four hours. 
T can assure you that it was a sad blow to me, as she 
could do almost anything but speak, and she made a 
grand attempt at that. Had she lived till this spring 
I was going to try and take her to England. had 
another one, Tommy, who was almost as clever as 
Jennie. and who left here in the §.S. Nubia. I 
have not heard whether he arrived safe or not, but 
I hope so.” 

Tue death on the 30th ult. of the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley at Sibbertoft, near Market Harborough, 
in his eighty-seventh year, is announced. The 
deceased, whose knowledge was truly cyclopzedic, 
but who obtained special eminence in crypto- 
gamic botany, was venerated not only for his 
vast knowledge, but for his personal character. 
In a subsequent issue we propose to allude to 
the principal points in his long and distinguished 
career. 

Ws have received the number of the Memorie 
della Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for 
June. The principal matter consists of Prof. 
Tacchini’s account of his observations of the 
solar phenomena at Rome during the first three 
months of the present year, and a continuation 
of the diagrams of the spectroscopical images of 
the sun’s limb as observed at Palermo and Rome 
during the year 1886. 

Mr. Ettery, Government Astronomer to the 
Colony of Victoria, Australia, sends us a volume 
containing Results of Astronomical Observations 
made at the Melbourne Observatory in the Years 
1881-4, and explains in the introduction 
that the work included (which is wholly meri- 
dional) is that obtained from the beginning of 
the first of those years to the end of the month 
of August in the last, when the old transit-circle 
was superseded by the new. 








FINE ARTS 


—~-— 


The NEW GALLERY, REGENT STREET.—SUMMER EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN, 9 till 7.—Admission, 1s, 








Art Sales: a History of Sales of Pictures and 
other Works of Art. By G. Redford. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. (Cricklewood, N., 
the Author.) 


Ir was a dull person who said nothing was 
less interesting than an auctioneer’s cata- 
logue. Mr. Redford was wise to choose 
such a subject, for no one has before 
him trodden so profitably the enchanted 
ground of Christie’s. By his aid we can 
trace the growth of many great names and 
the fading of reputations which once filled 
the world. 

Mr. Redford, for instance, draws a decent 
veil over what has happened to certain Wests 
that have been sold since 1866. It is a veil 
we do not care to lift. Suffice it to say that a 
certain picture of West’s, painted at a huge 
price for the Directors of the British Insti- 
tution, and engraved for that eminent body of 
cognoscenti by a capital artist whose print 
realized more than 3,000/. nett profit, was 
by them presented, with patriotic flourishes, 
to the National Gallery. It has within our 
memory been taken from its place of pride, 

ung on the staircase, then pushed into 
them agazine, and is now—goodness knows 
where. There was 2 time when all that 
was respectable in England, including some 
Menof more geniusthan West, such as Wilkie 


that this picture was a ripe fruit of modern 
design. LEttys, too, have been sold for trifles 
smaller than Mr. Redford has cared to re- 
cord. The fate of John Martin has been even 
worse than that of Maclise ; cabinet pictures, 
and often paintings that were once thought 
masterpieces, have fetched miserable prices. 
On the other hand, Cuyps which, to stimulate 
tardy bidders, the Dutch Christies used to 
‘‘throw in” while they were getting rid of 
examples now forgotten, have been sold 
for hundreds, nay, thousands; and Frank 
Halses, which even twenty-five years ago 
rarely fetched more than 20/., and were some- 
times sold for 7/. each, have realized 400/. ; 
while at the Da Zoete sale, in 1885, a ‘ Por- 
trait of a Gentleman’ by this fine master, 
who influenced Rembrandt, if anybody did, 
fetched more than 1,0007. Only the other 
day, for a Romney which the artist painted 
for 75/., 12,0007. was refused. 

Mr. Redford has filled his first and larger 
volume of nearly five hundred pages with 
historical notes and memoirs of sales, begin- 
ning in 1620 with the disposal by Rubens of 
his collection en 4/oc to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and ending with the breaking up in 
1888 of the Marquis of Exeter’s gallery. 
A considerable part of this section is original 
matter, and forms an interesting abstract 
of history, indicating the fall of kingdoms, 
the dissolution of empires, the crash of 
royal houses, the collapse of enormous for- 
tunes of financiers and speculators, as well 
as the dismantling of ducal palaces. It 
was beyond Mr. Redford’s province, if not 
beyond the power of any one, to supply 
many details of the slow dissolution of some 
of the great historical collections of Italy. 
Everybody has read of Genoese nobles, 
Roman princes, and the descendants of 
Venetian Doges and Senators, sitting till 
they almost starved in the corners of the 
palazzos they could no longer occupy, and 
refusing to sell at great prices to ‘‘ the Jews 
and the English,” as Mr. Browning has it, 
the pictures their forefathers had amassed. 
British peers, on the other hand, have sold 
upon little pressure not only the books— 
coveted by national libraries—or the jewels 
and bridal ornaments, centuries old, of the 
daughters of their house, but the portraits 
of their ancestors, Holbeins, Rubenses, Van 
Dycks, Jervases, Reynoldses, Romneys, and 
Lawrences, for what they would fetch, and, 
because the market rates ruled high, parted 
with them in a mass, not, as in Genoa and 
Venice, one by one to live on in direst need. 

It would have been an addition to the 
great value of Mr. Redford’s book if he had 
tabulated even more notes on the sales of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
than he has allowed himself to do. Of these 
there are records to some extent; for in- 
stance, of the sales of Sir Peter Lely, Sir 
Philip Stephens, Sir R. Strange, and Count 
Bruhl. Mr. Redford has given fewer details 
about them than dryasdusts yearn for, 
although as it is there is much in his volumes 
that will delight the antiquary. Before 


| and the hot-minded Haydon, did not question 
| 


coming to the present century, Mr. Redford 
gives the curious history of the sale of the 
pictures of Charles I., of the auctions of Lord 
Oxford, Dr. Mead, the Orleans Collection, 
William Beckford, son of “ Alderman Sugar- 
cane’”’ (as the proprietor of Fonthill was 








of the 


called), and, at a later date, 


| Bessborough, Udney, Lansdowne, Greville, 
Ottley, Thomond, Reynolds, Bernal, Rogers, 
Strawberry Hill, Alton Towers, Miles, and 
Plint collections. It is about them dryas- 
dusts desire more information, especially 
about those of Sir P. Stephens, Beckford, 
Reynolds, Walpole, Rogers, and Bernal. 
Yet what enormous toil, what passionate 
zeal, what abundant energy and learning of 
a peculiar sort (more precious, we fear, to 
others than profitable to their possessor) 
have been employed in compiling, arranging, 
and revising the myriad details before us 
no one but those who have studied the sub- 
ject is qualified to judge. 

The first volume furnishes glimpses of the 
wonders and romances of the sale-rooms in 
which the Christiedynasty has ruled supreme 
for more than one hundred and twenty years, 
as well as into earlierauctions held by Michael 
Wright’s son, and Edward Millington (who 
sold pictures during “the gentry’s stay in 
town,’ and was the Christie of his time, fol- 
lowing the quality to Tunbridge Wells and 
holding sales there at a commission, for 
himself, of one shilling in the pound). A 
still greater auctioneer was R. Cock, well 
known to Hogarth, who in 1728 painted 
him and his family, and again, about 1750, 
with Rich at Cowley, as well as in the Duke 
of Leeds’s version of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera,’ 
and alluded to him in ‘The Battle of 
the Pictures,’ 1745, which represents a queer 
sort of auction-room, and a picture hang- 
ing by the door outside. Mr. Redford 
mentions this print. It contains what we 
believe to be a sketch of Hogarth’s own 
painting-room, with the third ofthe ‘ Marriage 
a la Mode’ pictures on an easel, and, lying 
near, a palette and sheaf of brushes closely 
resembling Hogarth’s own private seal. 

Mr. Redford supplies a full history of 
the sale of Raphael’s ‘Three Graces,’ and 
of that beautiful ‘Apollo and Marsyas’ 
attributed to him by Mr. Morris Moore 
(about which we are at issue with our 
author), and other pictures, as well as of 
the exhibition at the Academy in 1871 of 
a sham Turner, the hanging of which, despite 
the protests of Mr. Hook and other good 
judges, followed by denunciations by Mr. Rus- 
kin, the Atheneum, and others, is a mystery 
nearly equal to that of the disappearance 
of the ‘ Duchess of Devonshire’ by ‘“‘ Gains- 
borough,” or the origin of the fire at 
the Pantechnicon. About the latter Mr. 
Redford has a thrilling note on p. 176, 
while about the former he has much to say 
on pp. 219, 220. Mr. Redford repeats the 
opinion he, Sir John Millais, ourselves, and 
many others formed at the time of this pic- 
ture (which, at the best possible estimate, 
was immeasurably overrated), that either 
Gainsborough never saw it, or, if he had 
anything to do with it, it was ‘‘much re- 
painted by some recent hand though upon 
a true unfinished work of Gainsborough.” 
There are touches of humour in his accounts 
of certain sales, and occasionally the com- 
piler becomes critical, as in regard to the 
Plint sales, where he repeats criticisms 
which would have been far bettersuppressed, 
not only because of their crudity, but the 
blunders they contain. These clumsy lucu- 
brations are, of course, due to a much less 
qualified pen than his own. A large part 
of this volume is devoted to reprints, always 











welcome and full of good materials, of his 
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own contributions to the Zimes and other 
newspapers. This section abounds in per- 
sonalanecdotes and gossip, and is not greatly 
marred by sale-room slang, such as that 
often used in descriptions of sensational 
auctions, which are frequently said to be 
interrupted by ‘rounds of applause,’ and 
the like. Here is a quaint story :— 

‘¢ Another characteristic story is told of Gillott 
and Linnell, to whom he [the former] gave a com- 
mission to paint the ‘Eve of the Deluge.’ This 
was in 1848 ; and when the picture was finished 
Gillott proposed that, as no price had ever been 
named, each of them should write a sum down 
and enclose it in an envelope. This was agreed 
to ; and when, after a good dinner, each opened 
the other’s envelope, the sum of 1,000 guineas 
was found to be the same in both, much to their 
mutual satisfaction.” 

For his second volume Mr. Redford might 
have taken a motto from Swift’s letter to 
Stella :— 

‘* March 6th, 1713. I was to-day at an auction 
of pictures with Pratt, and laid out two pounds 
five shillings for a picture of Titian, which, if it 
were a Titian, would be worth twice as many 
pounds. If I am cheated, I’ll part with it to 
lord Masham ; if it be a bargain, I’ll keep it 
to myself. That’s my conscience. But I made 
Pratt buy several pictures for lord Masham. 
Pratt is a great virtuoso that way.” 

This accomplished connoisseur wrote five 
days later :— 

‘*T was this morning to visit the duke and 
duchess of Ormond and the duchess of Hamilton, 
and went with the provost to an auction of pic- 
tures and laid out fourteen shillings.” 

Again the doctor wrote to his fair friend :— 

“Twas at another auction of pictures to-day, 
and a great auction it was. I made lord Masham 
lay out forty pounds. There were pictures sold 
for twice as much apiece.” 


A few days later Swift was present at 
another picture auction; two days later 
still he went to see “a famous moving 
picture, and I never saw anything so 
pretty”; before the end of the month 
he was at the Duke of Kent’s and saw 
more pictures. These passages show that 
art sales in Swift’s time were as attractive 
as they were in Hogarth’s days of the 
next generation, and so remain in our 
own time. Mr. Redford’s introduction to 
his second volume is full of notes of 
great interest, abounding in curious matter. 
Here and there we notice slips to be cor- 
rected in a second edition. Thus it was 
not the painters seceding from the body 
who, in 1760, exhibited pictures (for the 
first time in this country) at the Great 
Room of the Society of Arts, and, in 1761, 
went to Spring Gardens, where, by 
Hogarth’s advice, they called themselves 
“The Free Society of Professors of Paint- 
ing.” It was the “Society of Artists 
of Great-Britain’’ who established them- 
selves in Spring Gardens (and later be- 
came the ‘Incorporated Society’’), while 
“The Free Society” remained guests of 
the Society of Arts till 1765. The catalogue 
for 1761 of the “ Artists of Great-Britain,” 
now lying before us, contains Hogarth’s 
two (not, as Mr. Redford says, ‘‘ three ’’) de- 
signs. The name of the auctioneer whose 
room in Spring Gardens this body occu- 
pied has escaped our author, who says it 
‘‘is not mentioned”; nevertheless there is a 
cut of the place, and its name was “‘ Wigley’s 
Auction Room,” being the so-called “Great 


Room in Spring Garden.” 
lately republished the cut. The house was 
the last on our right as, by means of 
stone steps, we passed from Spring Gardens 
through the entrance (between iron bars) 
into the park. The exhibition room was on 
the first floor, and lighted from above by a 
lantern, which is shown in the cut. ‘‘ Wig- 
ley’s Rooms” was painted boldly on a 
board hanging on the parapet of the house. 
Here Catton, Cotes, Gainsborough, Hayman, 
Hogarth (with seven pictures), Hone, Hud- 
son, Lambert, Reynolds (five pictures), P. 
Sandby, Stubbs, Wale, R. Wilson, Wor- 
lidge, Moser, ‘‘ Roubilliac,” Wilton, Yeo, 
McArdell, Chambers, Dance, Grignion, 
Ravenet, Paine, and Rooker were fully 
represented. 

The body of the second volume is divided 
into sections, each reporting in a tabulated 
form, under the name of the artist, the 
subjects of his works, the dates of the 
sales, the prices, the seller’s and the 
purchaser’s names. The sections are “ Oil 
Paintings of the British School,” ‘ Water- 
Colour Paintings” of the same, “ Oil and 
Water -Colour Paintings of Continental 
Schools,’ ‘‘ Old Masters,”’ and ‘‘ Pictures of 
the Italian, French, German, Flemish, and 
Dutch Schools’’—each nation’s works by 
themselves. Such a mass of details in valu- 
able order it has never till now been our 
luck to possess. 

We notice very few omissions; among 
them is Guido’s ‘Fortune Flying,’ which 
Strange brought over and engraved in his 
famous masterpiece. It was sold in March, 
1819, by H. Phillips, with the collection 
of Mr. John Knight, for 250 guineas, along 
with a G. Poussin, 250 guineas; Claude, 
175/.; Teniers, 315/.; Vandevelde, 535/7.; L. 
Caracci, 246/.; N. Poussin, 577/.; another, 
7561.; and Cuyp, 9877. Most of these are 
mentioned under their proper headings, 
and we refer to them here in order to show 
the elaborate nature of the work, for which 
we owe all thanks to Mr. Redford. We 
think it would have been more convenient 
if the names of the artists had been put 
in alphabetical order, irrespective of their 
countries, and in two great groups of oil 
painters and water-colour draughtsmen. 








Reproductions of Drawings by the Old Masters 
in the British Museum, Part I. (published by 
the Trustees), twenty-five in number, are com- 
prised in a tasteful portfolio with a text by the 
Keeper of the Prints, which briefly and clearly 
tells so much of the history of each work and 
its subject as suftices for connoisseurs who do 
not want to be instructed as to its technical 
value, its merits or demerits. Occasionally, as 
with regard to No. 5, the design for an altar- 
piece, formerly ascribed to F. Lippi, and now, 
more plausibly, given to Cosimo Tura, there are 
critical notes reminding the student of the 
grounds for changes of titlesand names. Other- 
wise a line or two suffices to state when it is 
known for what pictures the designs were made. 
The drawings have been reproduced (we cannot 
of all of them say that they have been fac- 
similed) by an autotypic process—there is 
no statement of the nature or name of the 
process employed—which in the majority of 
cases is suflicient, although it does not seem 
to have been the best that could have been 
used. Considerations of cost may have pre- 
vented the use of a process analogous to the 
old-fashioned “silver-printing,” the results of 
which are not always trustworthy. The Keeper 
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apologizes for the incompleteness of some of the 
plates. For instance, of J. Bellini’s chalk drawings 
of ‘Christ on the Mount of Olives,’ Nos. 1 and 
2, Mr. Colvin says, “ The g ey neers is neces- 
sarily imperfect owing to the faintness of the 
original drawings ”; but, allowing for this defect, 
it can hardly be said that the versions are 
as clear and sharp as their originals. Again, of 
Parmigiano’s capital ‘Head of St. John,’ made 
for the National Gallery picture, the Keeper 
admits that “the glowing effect of the red chalk 
in the flesh parts is lost in the reproduction.” 
The former apology might have been repeated 
for M. Angelo’s ‘Christ driving out the Money- 
changers, No. 14, and the two heads after 
Diirer, drawn in silver-point, No. 24. Compared 
with some of these many reproductions by the 
Autotype Company and other artificers are 
superior, especially with regard to facsimiles in 
sanguine. On the other hand, we have not the 
least dissatisfaction to express with regard to 
the capital transcripts of subjects which lend 
themselves to the process employed, which is 
favourable to pen and bistre (it looks like ink 
in the copy), as in J. Bellini’s ‘ Three Warriors,’ 
Nos. 3 and 4; B. Gozzoli’s ‘Sta. Fina, No. 6; 
Da Vinci’s ‘ Allegorical Design,’ No. 8, in ink ; 
M. Angelo’s ‘Figure of a Man,’ No. 9; 
No. 10, ‘Studies of a Male Child’; ‘Study 
from Life,’ No. 11, a capital and famous ex- 
ample drawn with a pen in bistre. No. 12, 
‘ Study for Isaiah’ in the Sistine Chapel, is less 
clear and brilliant than we could wish ; and the 
same may be said for No. 15, the still better 
known figures of ‘Lazarus rising from the 
Grave,’ and its companion, No. 16, made for Del 
Piombo’s picture in the National Gallery. It isa 
pity an unexceptionable process was not employed 
for these transcripts ; a few pounds more would 
have supplied the best, and would have been 
soon recouped to the Trustees. Our regret is the 
greater because some of these very drawings 
have been reproduced before with better re- 
sults. Besides, such publications as this are 
not expected to “pay.” If they were likely 
to do so private enterprise might be trusted 
to copy the drawings. Apart from this, a 
stricter selection of examples suited to the 
process in view may, if no other can be tried, 
ensure results of more uniform value than those 
before us. Among the most charming examples 
which have been fortunately copied are T. Viti's 
Raphaelesque, or rather Peruginesque, studies 
for female heads of great sweetness and fine cha- 
racter, Nos. 17 and 18 ; Raphael’s pen-drawings 
of the ‘ Virgin and Child’ and ‘The Entomb- 
ment’; and Albert Diirer’s ‘ Head of a Walrus,’ 
No. 23. No, 21, the figure of a man, ascribed 
to Raphael, is not worth copying. We trust this 
series of publications may be continued, so that 
the untold wealth of the Print Room may be 
made known. Wo suggest that in future smaller 
paper may be used for Mr. Colvin’s notes ; the 
large, thin, and brittle sheets of paper employed 
in this part are inconvenient. 








ECCLESIOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


The History of the Old Parish Church of All 
Saints, Wakefield, now the Cathedral Church of 
the Diocese of Wakefield. By John W. Walker, 
F.S.A. (Wakefield, Milnes.)—Mr. Walker's 
book is in no sense a mere collection of all that 
has been already printed about Wakefield 
parish church, but an interesting monograph on 
the documentary and architectural history of the 
building, and a welcome addition to the not too 
many works relating to the ecclesiastical build- 
ings of Yorkshire. The parish church of Wake- 
field, which by the creation of the newest of the 
English episcopal sees has been raised to the 
dignity of a cathedral church, is a good late 
example of its class. Unfortunately it has 
suffered much through a succession of restora- 
tions, and the whole of the exterior is practically 
new. The interior also has been thoroughly 
scraped during the last thirty years, the old 
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vestones covered up with a modern pavement 
in the chancel, and in many cases moved from 
their original places in the nave. The church 
nevertheless retains some of its old fittings, in- 
cluding the choir seats with their carved miseri- 
cords, and a most interesting rood screen, the 
lower part being late Perpendicular, and the 
upper good Jacobean work put up in 1634 at a 
cost of some 35/. As we now see it the build- 
ing consists of a nave and chancel, both with 
wide north and south aisles, north and south 
porches, and a western tower and spire, all 
excepting the arcades of late Perpendicular 
work. It is difficult to realize, on looking at the 
plan, that the present spacious church has grown 
from an aisleless cruciform building with a 
central tower. Yet this seems actually to be 
the case, and in a most interesting chapter—con- 
tributed by Mr. Micklethwaite, a well-known 
authority on the subject—the successive changes 
are indicated, and the growth illustrated by a 
series of plans. Starting with the aisleless 
cruciform building, which was the usual form 
of a parish church of the larger sort in the 
twelfth century, Mr. Micklethwaite shows 
how the church was first enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a north aisle, followed not very long 
after by another on the south. For some 
reason — maybe because it fell—the central 
tower was then removed, and a new one begun 
one bay west of thenave. After the completion 
of the tower and spire, the nave and aisles were 
lengthened to join it, and the nave aisles 
widened to the extent of the old transepts. 
The latter were also extended eastwards to 
form aisles to the chancel, which was re- 
built on the old lines. By the addition of 
north and south porches to the nave aisles 
the church assumed its present form. The 
later history of the church, and of the changes 
consequent upon the Reformation, &c., is well 
told by Mr. Walker, who has also added a com- 
plete record of all the monumental inscriptions, 
and copious extracts from the registers. Refer- 
ence to the numerous names in these is made 
easy by an excellent index. The documentary 
part of the book calls for no special comment. 
We must, however, protest against the practice 
of attempting to reproduce the texts of con- 
tracted Latin documents without proper “ re- 
cord type,” especially when other deeds, in some 
cases in the same chapter, are properly extended. 
The book is well printed and illustrated, and 
does a to the local press from which it has 
issued. 

Lacunar Basilice Sancti Macarii Aberdonensis. 
The Heraldic Ceiling of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Machar, Old Aberdeen. Described by W. D. 
Geddes, LL.D., and P. Duguid. (Aberdeen, New 
Spalding Club.)—The cathedral church of St. 
Machar at Old Aberdeen has unfortunately met 
with the same fate as many other ecclesiastical 
buildings in Scotland, and what was once a large 
cruciform church is reduced now to a nave with 
north and south aisles. The north aisle has 
been rebuilt in modern times; but the south 
aisle has escaped and is covered with an ordinary 
sloping wooden roof, recently decorated with 
colour. The nave has good simple arcades 
surmounted by a clerestory, and is covered 
with an elaborate flat wooden ceiling put up 
about 1520, This ceiling, which forms the sub- 
ject of the present monograph, consists of four 
tows of seventeen oblong panels, or sixty-eight 
panels in all. They are divided by moulded 
ribs, and each contains a cruciform device placed 
on the intersection of two diagonal ribs crossing 
the panel. Upon the intersections of the longi- 
tudinal and transverse ribs are fixed a fine series 
of large shields of arms, carved in relief and 
painted and gilt. The shields are 18 inches 
long by 14 inches wide, and form three rows, 
each of sixteen shields, along the ceiling. The 
shields forming the south row bear the arms of 
the Scottish king and his nobles; the middle 
Tow contains the arms of the Pope and the 
Scottish bishops ; and the north row those of 





the chief European sovereigns. Each shield is 
ensigned with a crown, mitre, or coronet, and 
accompanied by a scroll with the name of the 
person to whom it is assigned. The shields 
themselves call for no special remark, except 
that the arms of the bishops are not impaled 
with those of their sees, and the carver has 
blundered the charges in several of the shields 
of foreign princes. Thus for the King of Eng- 
land only the three lions are given ; and Leon 
quartering Castile (not Castile and Leon) does 
duty for the King of Spain. The arms of Por- 
tugal, too, are quite wrong as regards the bor- 
dure, which is replaced by a kind of orle or 
tressure counter-embattled. The nearest parallel 
to such a ceiling in Great Britain is that over 
the choir at St. Albans, which is, however, a 
work of the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The scheme, too, is different, the shields in the 
St. Albans example being painted upon the 
panels, and so occupying the chief place, while 
in the Scottish ceiling the shields are merely 
ornaments to cover the junctions of the ribs. The 
monograph before us is divided into two sections : 
the first historical, giving a wordy and unneces- 
sarily diffuse account of the church, the ceiling, 
and the persons commemorated by the shields ; 
the second heraldic, describing briefly the shields 
themselves. We notice a few slips in the latter 
section. Thus the editors appear to be unaware 
that a number of examples are known where 
the arms of Edward III. have France ancient in 
the second and third quarters, precedence being 
given to the arms of England. The red border 
with gold castles in the arms of Portugal was 
also certainly added before the time of Alphonso 
V., as may be seen in the seal of King Denis, 
1279-1328, where they appear on his shield and 
on the trapper of his horse. We also fail to 
notice any account of the dimensions of the 
church or ceiling. A useful series of appendices 
is added, and a good index of names. The work 
is beautifully printed, and the whole of the 
shields are illustrated in a series of coloured 
plates. A portrait of Bishop Gavin Dunbar, 
who put up the ceiling, and a view of his tomb, 
and one of the interior of the church, form the 
subject of three other plates. 








THE BRITISH ARCHZXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT LINCOLN. 


On Monday the forty-sixth annual Congress 
of the British Archeological Association opened 
at Lincoln under the presidency of the Earl of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham. The Mayor, Mr. 
W. Watkins, read an illuminated address of wel- 
come to the ancient city, and this was followed 
by an eloquent inaugural oration by the Presi- 
dent. In the course of his remarks Lord Win- 
chilsea said that the ancient city of Lincoln and 
the adjacent district formed a nucleus as worthy 
of archzeological investigation as any in the king- 
dom. The city itself was replete with historical 
associations, and the inhabitants might be justly 
proud of the antiquities committed to their care. 
The natural advantages of the place had been the 
cause of itssuccessive occupation from early British 
times, when, as was not surprising, a city was 
founded which took its name from the river, 
Lindum. Ofsucceeding Roman times, the New- 
port Arch was the greatest relic, and it could not 
be surpassed by anything of the kind still stand- 
ing in Britain. In that arch might be seen the 
simplicity, strength, and durability which cha- 
racterized the works of that nation which became 
the master of the world. In the great road, or 
Ermine Street, running north and south through 
the Roman city, might also be traced the iron 
hand of the Romans; and in the bank keeping 
out the sea from the East Fens a third remnant 
of this far-sighted political people. There was 
something, he said, particularly interesting to 
all Englishmen in tracing these rude, but solid 
mementos which that great nation had left in 
our land, because of all the empires which had 
borne sway in the world, he knew of none which 












was so nearly approximated to our own as the 
Roman Empire in the spirit by which it was con- 
ducted, in the justice of its laws, in the great 
engineering works with which it covered the 
surface of the globe, and in that high intelligence 
and lofty common sense which animated it in its 
best days. Passing to later times, the history 
of Lincoln, he observed, was the history of 
England, for the city had played an important 
part in the contests between the Danes and the 
Saxons, in the civil war of the twelfth century ; 
and, in fact, almost every king from the time of 
the Conquest to that of Henry VII. had been 
in turn attracted within the sphere of the city’s 
influence. Not only would the cathedral com- 
mand the attention of the antiquary, but the 
parish churches of city and county were well 
worth notice, those of Stow, Louth, Boston, and 
Grantham being exceptionally noteworthy. The 
address closed with a fitting tribute to the im- 
portance and utility of archzeological research ; 
he would view the cathedral not as a treasure- 
house of mere wood and stone, but of the spirit 
and devotion of our ancestors, It was a precious 
heritage and a very practical advantage, and it 
ought to constitute an education to the young. 
We were proving to America and to our colonies 
that we were indeed worthy to be considered 
the mother of the race; and so long as we did 
our duty to these ancient monuments, under 
which has reposed the dust of our common 
ancestors and theirs for so long, he believed 
war between Anglo-Saxon countries would be 
impossible. 

Subsequently the members perambulated the 
city, and examined the church of St. Peter-at- 
Gowts. Here an ancient slab, with an effigy of 
the patron saint holding his emblem, a key, 
over the tower window attracted attention ; and 
the Saxon coigning of ‘‘long and short work,” 
the tower arch with plain chamfered abaci, and 
the upper windows, were pointed out by the 
Bishop of Nottingham, under whose guidance a 
visit was also paid to the adjacent church of St. 
Mary-le-Wigford, where the tower has much 
detail in common with that above mentioned. 
The most remarkable feature here is the inscribed 
Roman sepulchral slab built into the outside 
west wall of the tower near the doorway, bear- 
ing on its pyramidal or triangular summit an 
Anglo-Saxon inscription in five lines, which are 
to be read from bottom to top, against the usual 
practice. These two churches have been said 
to date from shortly after the fall of the Saxon 
dynasty; they are evidently of the same 
period, and not unlikely the work of the same 
hand. 

Tuesday’s proceedings embraced a visit to the 
Stone Bow, or arch over the High Street near 
the river, and to the Guildhall, where Major 
G. Lambert, F.S.A., spoke on the maces and 
regalia of the Corporation, and Mr. W. de G. 
Birch described the seals. Mr. Birch exhibited 
an impression of an older seal of the city than 
any now known, and in pointing out the injured 
condition of some of the city charters, and 
alluding to the loss of some of the Corporation 
records, he impressed strongly upon the re- 
sponsible authorities the great necessity of 
forming a small museum of ‘manuscripts and 
antiquities which were in charge of the Cor- 
poration. Excavations in various parts of the 
city have brought to light Roman and medizval 
remains, several of which, for want of a proper 
repository, have been carried away or destroyed. 
The Mayor, in reply, said he was glad notice had 
been taken of this want, and he hoped before 
long a suitable provision would be made for the 
preservation of all such relics as were now or 
might hereafter be available. The old grammar 
school, and the two Norman houses on the steep 
hill, popularly known as the “ Jews’ Houses,” 
were examined, and the party were then met at 
the cathedral by the Rev. Precentor Venables, 
who delivered an interesting historical and 
architectural lecture in the Consistory Court, 
after which, under his guidance, they walked 
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round and inspected the several details which 
were specially referred to by the speaker. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
cathedral is the ancient frieze running along the 
oldest portion of the west front, and it is re- 
markable that while all the other parts of the 
fabric have been dated by archeologists with- 
out much difficulty, considerable divergence of 
opinion exists with regard to this detail. Some 
hold that it is contemporary with, and an in- 
tegral part of, the work of Bishop Remigius, put 
up by that prelate at the close of the eleventh 
century. Others, on the other hand, have seen, 
and still see, in it an intention on the part of the 
bishop, when he was rearing the western end, to 
enshrine, as it were, in so prominent a place a 
series of sculptured slabs brought from else- 
where, perhaps from Stow, or from Dorchester 
in Oxon, and for some unknown reason venerated 
by him, notwithstanding their somewhat im- 
ired condition, as relics of especial regard. It 
is certainly difficult to account for the injuries 
which these slabs of early Norman carved sub- 
jects have sustained, if we are to accept the 
theory that they were originally prepared for the 
places which they now occupy ; nor can a satis- 
factory explanation be given of the incongruous 
arrangement of the series, whereby the group 
which represents Daniel in the lions’ den is 
thrust in between the building of the Ark and 
the egress of the Noachian family. We are 
therefore compelled to deduce from these facts 
that, whether their date be older than, or con- 
temporary with Remigius, they do not now occupy 
their pristine position and order. Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen, whose work on early Christian symbolism 
is well known, has promised a paper, to be read 
before the Congress during the week, which will 
robably throw much light on the subject. The 
SS. in the library and the fragments of 
Roman and early Christian sculpture arranged 
in the cloisters attracted notice; among the 
former being large urns, pavements, an 
inscribed milestone, and a short but solid 
column with square base broadly chamfered ; 
among the latter a bas-relief of St. John 
the Evangelist with nimbus, book, and atten- 
dant eagle, perhaps part of a reredos, and 
a coffin ornamented with interlacing circles, 
evidently a work of art inspired by the inter- 
laced patterns of a still older period. The castle 
was the next place of meeting, and Mr. Geo. 
Patrick read a carefully prepared paper upon 
the history and the plan. A visit was then 
paid to the remains of a basilica, consisting of 
a line of ruined columns, standing upon moulded 
bases, which have been most conservatively re- 
tained in the same state as when they were 
found, in the cellars of the houses lying on the 
western side of the street. A splendid fragment 
of Roman wall, about 25 ft. high, with courses 
of tiles alternating with roughly squared rubble, 
was visited, and the party will have the advan- 
tage of some notes hereafter upon it from the 
pen of the veteran antiquary Mr. C. Roach 
Smith, F.S.A., who had inspected it earlier in 
the day. Further perambulations in the vicinity 
filled up the afternoon, and the evening meeting 
enabled four papers to be read, viz., ‘The Visi- 
tation of Lincoln Cathedral in 1436-7,’ by the 
Rey. A. R. Maddison, M.A.,in which was shown 
the sadly lax and undignified condition into 
which the capitular body had sunk in that year ; 
‘Ona Roman Lanx found at Lakenheath,’ by 
Mr. Henry Prigg, who exhibited a large Roman 
dish of pewter or other metal of somewhat 
similar nature, and several small pieces ; ‘On 
Somerton Castle, its Founder, and its Royal 
Prisoner (the King of France),’ by the Bishop 
of Nottingham, who has kindly helped the Con- 
gress very much by his oral description of sites 
visited; and ‘ On the Characteristics of Medizval 
Wall-Work,’ by Mr. Chas. Lynam, This brought 
to a close a long, well-filled day. 








WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Some months ago we mentioned that the 
reason why the public were shut out from St. 
Paul’s Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, was that 
the Daubeny tomb had been pulled down to 
make way for a new one which was being pre- 
pared. An attempt to question the accuracy 
of our statement was made in some of the news- 
papers at the time. But now we are admitted 
to the chapel once again, and there in place of 
the old tomb stands a thing absolutely new in 
everything except the effigies, which have had 
the good luck to escape with only a little patch- 
ing. Now this “restoration” is notable, first, 
because it has been perpetrated in defiance of 
the unanimous opinion of a number of those 
best able to judge of it, who were separately 
consulted, and, we believe without exception, 
advised that the tomb be left alone ; and next, 
because the subject operated on is one even 
more than usually unfit for the process. It isa 
sound general rule that purely memorial objects 
which never had any practical use,and those which, 
being no longer of use, remain only as memorials 
of the past, should only have such repairs as are 
necessary to preserve them. They are valuable 
as records, and, it may be, also as works of art. 
A mere copy has no value on the first account, 
and any that it may have on the second is of 
the copy and not of the original. The tomb in 
question is now absolutely worthless from either 
point of view. We cannot trust it as a record of 
what once was there, because the “restorer” 
has supplied what was missing—e. y., the coats 
of arms on the shields—according to his own 
taste and fancy; and any one who wants to know 
what manner of tomb Sir Giles Daubeny’s 
friends set up to him will find better evidence 
in old drawings of it than in what now stands 
over his grave. And as a work of art the tomb 
now is—excepting, of course, the old eftigies— 
as mean a thing as can be. The effigies are 
excellent ; but the rest of the work was simply a 
poor specimen of a style much in use in early 
Tudor times, which is the least satisfactory of 
any used by the old English tomb-makers. But 
time and the decay of the surface had given the 
marble a colour which was pleasant to look upon, 
and the whole tomb was a year ago a picturesque 
object, and might have remained so for many 
years yet to come. Now a hard mechanical copy 
brings out and exaggerates the original defects of 
the design, and the sides of the tomb look as if 
they were made of cast iron. These sides are en- 
tirely new. The slab on which the effigies lie is the 
old one worked to a new surface, and with the 
marks, which told of the old horse irons, carefully 


_patched up and concealed as much as possible, 


and the inscription taken from Camden painted 
round the edge. Besides all this, an iron railing 
has been put up, copied from some old work 
which has long been stowed away in the tri- 
forium of the church. As a piece of imitation 
the work shows great skill, and we are not sure 
that there is not some old used up with the 
rest. Now all this has been done under the 
direction of Mr. J. L. Pearson, who, be it re- 
membered, told us that the north end of West- 
minster Hall is spurious. What, pray, is his 
new Daubeny tomb? 

There is another work now going on at the 
Abbey about which we feel some anxiety. The 
work of casing the clerestory has now reached 
the apse, and the painted glass from the north 
window of the apse has been taken out. It may 
be that this was necessary, and, if we had that 
perfect confidence in Mr. Pearson that we should 
like to have in the man who holds the important 
oftice which he does, we should feel that it was 
so, and that we might wait till the necessary 
work was completed with the certainty that the 
old glass would then appear again in its old 
place. But experience has taught suspicion, and 
we fear lest, unless some check be put upon him, 
we may a year hence find that this old glass, 
which is of many dates, has been “restored” 





after the receipt now being applied to that of the 
north rose window. 





SALES, 


Messrs. Curistiz, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 26th ult. the following, the property of 
the late J. W. and E. Miles. Engravings : 
The Immaculate Conception, after Murillo, by 
Lefevre, 271. St. John, after Domenichino, by 
F. Muller, 211. Henrietta Maria, and Charles I, 
with the Horse, after Van Dyck, by Strange, 
381. Etchings: The Harvest Moon, after G. 
Mason, by R. W. Macbeth, 251. Mont St. 
Michel, by A. H. Haig, 241. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 27th ult. 
the following pictures : L. David, Portrait of a 
Nobleman, 162). Berchem, A Rocky Land. 
scape, with peasants and animals, 215/. Ever- 
dingen, A Water-mill and Cascade, 152I. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sold 
the following coins this week: George IIL, 
Pattern Crown by Droz, obv. Hercules breaking 
the bundle of sticks, 1820, rev. shield with royal 
arms crowned, 32]. George IV., Pattern Crown 
by Mills, 1820, published by Whiteaves, obv. 
large head to right, rev. the royal shield crowned 
with supporters, 13/. 10s. William IV., Pattern 
Crown, 1831, bust to right, on neck w. w. incuse, 
rev. royal shield on mantle crowned, 171. 10s.; 
another specimen, 19]. Victoria, Pattern Five- 
Pound Piece by Wyon, 1839, vev. Queenas Una 
with the lion, 141. 








fine-Brt Cossiy, 

Or the drawings of relics of the royal house of 
Stuart, which, as we have already mentioned in 
these columns, Mr. W. Gibb is executing, there 
are four of the regalia—the first being of the old 
crown of Scotland, a subject to which special 
interest is attached, inasmuch as there is some 
reason to believe that the lower rim is the same 
as was placed on the head of Robert the Bruce 
by the Countess of Mar. The other drawings 
are of the sword of state, the sceptre, and the 
Crown jewels. None of these ancient memorials 
of royalty have been previously drawn in colour. 
The other drawings comprise such personal 
possessions of the Stuarts as the leading-strings 
of James VI., sewn by Mary Queen of Scots; 
a purse also sewn by Queen Mary and now in the 
possession of the Queen ; the lace collar, cap, 
and glove worn by Charles I. at his execution ; 
and a beautiful suit of tilting armour worn by 
Henry, Prince of Wales, which has been drawn 
at Windsor Castle by special permission of the 
Queen. 

Axzovur the time of the meeting of the British 
Association at Newgastle-on-Tyne an exhibition 
of local works of art, by local artists, living and 
deceased, will be held inthe Central Exchange 
Art Gallery. It will be opened on Friday, 
= 30th, and continue open about six 
weeks, 


Tue Builder says that Chenies having been 
‘€ opened up” by a railway company, the Duke 
of Bedford, whose foresight is to be admired, has 
forbidden that free access to the mortuary chapel 
of his family, where many of his ancestors lie 
buried under beautiful tombs, which was 
formerly granted. The fate of Fairlight Glen 
should be a warning to all who have a care for 
natural beauty which can be defaced by unworthy 
hands. The tombs at Chenies need care the once 
lovely glen has not received. How about 
Milton’s cottage at Chalfont, which is only 4 
few miles from a new railway station? Will 
anything be done to defend this still nearly 
intact relic of the poet ? 

Ir is in the nature of things that we cannot be 
responsible for the permanency and other g 
qualities of the media for oil painting, bottles of 
which have been sent to us by the manager 0 
the Aston Chemical Company, Lichfield Works, 
Birmingham. These fluids are Eycklium an 


Transparentine ; the former is intended a8 | 
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vehicle for pigments, the latter to take the place 
of turpentine on the painter's palette. Mr. 
Standage, whose excellent book on pigments 
and vehicles we reviewed some time since, 
and who is capable of understanding what he 
says, declares the Eycklium is composed of 
the purest linseed oil and hand-picked amber, 
with no other ingredient whatever, while Trans- 
parentine ‘‘is essentially a turpentine vehicle, 
but incorporated with it are other bodies,” which 
prevent the dulness inherent to pigments with 
which turpentine has been used as a vehicle. 
Without the tests of time we cannot speak of 
Eycklium further than to say that if its ingre- 
dients are as they are described to be, there can 
be no doubt of its permanency and great value 
to artists. Amber varnish has qualities of high 
merit, and so well known that they need not 
be commended to all concerned in the matter. 
Eycklium may take its place with the advantage 
to the user that it gives no trouble in prepara- 
tion, and is as compact as any other medium. For 
a shilling one has a bottle holding about a gill 
of either fluid. 


WE may add to our notice last week of the 
painter M. L. J. Etex that he was the brother of 
the famous sculptor Antoine Etex, who died last 
year. 


Tue Spanish Government has decided to 
restore, or rather to save from impending ruin, 
the Palace of Charles V. at Granada, one of the 
best monuments of the Renaissance in the 
Peninsula, the work of the architect Machuco, 
who was educated in Italy. 


Two ancient aquaducts have just been dis- 
covered at Athens, one, large and fit for use, in 
the part called Goudi, towards Hymettus, the 
other, made of brick, in the city itself, beneath 
the royal stables. Near the latter have been 
found several tombs in marble, and in both 
places fragments of inscriptions, one of them 
bearing the name of Philagros, son of Alexis of 
the demos of Melite. 


A CoRRESPONDENT, writing from Berlin on 
Tuesday, says :— 


“To-day at eleven the new Asiatic section of the 
Royal Museum was opened. The new rooms com- 
prise two sides of a quadangle, together with an 
offset salon devoted to ‘ Hittite’ art. As yet the 
museum is only making a beginning in the direction 
of Oriental art, and the Assyrian exhibits can, of 
course, make no comparison with such a collection 
as that in our own museum. One interesting case 
is that containing Armenian antiquities, among 
which a dedicatory shield of King Rusa throws 
great light on the relations of the different schools 
of bronze workersin Asia Minor. In the Phoenician 
section are several cylinders and seals from Cyprus 
in Assyrian and Egyptian style ; but the most im- 
portant antique here shown is the base of a colossal 
statue of Panammu, on which is an inscription, 
unpublished, of twenty-two lines, the oldest example 
of Aramaic epigraphy extant (700 B.c.), The matter 
of the inscription concerns itself with the family 
history of Panammu. Another interesting object 
in the same section is a marble vase reproducing on 
asmall scale one of those great ‘seas’ which stood 
near the Phcenician shrines, and were copied in the 
“Brazen Sea’ of Solomon’s Temple. The adjoining 
division is devoted to Ethiopian antiquities, coming 
from the Lepsius Collection. Among them a glass 
case containing the bijouterie of an Ethiopian queen 
at once catches the eye. The dead owner reigned in 
the days of the early Roman empire. In the Hittite 
room the bulk of the space is taken up with the sculp- 
tures in relief obtained by the Oriental Committee 
from Northern Syria. The stone, though in many 
places pitted by the action of the weather, is gene- 
rally in very fair preservation. The figures are those 
of Assyrian demons, royal personages, animals 
both legendary and natural, and the series as a whole 
shows pretty conclusively that, whether ‘ Hittite ’ or 
no, there is here no question of a primitive and ori- 
ginal art. The intermixture, both external and in- 
ternal, of foreign elements strikes the beholder at 
once. The reliefs were the ornamentation of a gate. 
The Oriental Committee are not excavating at pre- 
sent, but propose to do so shortly ; their success in 
the past has been very encouraging.” 











MUSIC 


i 


Busical Gossiy, 


‘Die MEISTERSINGER’ was given in all four 
times at Covent Garden, and, as we anticipated, 
the general rendering of Wagner’s humorous 
masterpiece improved greatly, the last perform- 
ance being by far the best ever given in this 
country. The success of the season has been 
won by this work, ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘ Faust,’ and 
‘ Roméo et Juliette,’ while operas of the Bellini- 
Donizetti school have retired still further into 
the background. Next year, however, Mr. 
Harris will probably have to encounter serious 
opposition, and the result will be awaited with 
interest. 


Mr. Gorine THomas’s ‘Nadeshda’ will be pro- 
duced some time during the coming winter season 
at Hamburg and Breslau. It was to have been 
first given in Germany at the Berlin Opera- 
house, but there is now little probability of its 
being mounted there at all. 


A prize of one thousand francs is offered by 
the city of Paris for a French poem, adapted for 
musical setting in the form of a cantata with 
solos and choruses. The subject may be his- 
torical, legendary, or symbolical; but it must 
‘‘ offer a national character and express senti- 
ments of the highest order.” All manuscripts 
— be sent in for competition by November 
15 


Two interesting novelties will be produced 
during the third season of orchestral concerts 
to be given at Edinburgh next winter under the 
management of Messrs. Paterson & Sons. One 
is Dr. A. OC. Mackenzie’s choral cantata ‘ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ a setting of Robert 
Burns’s poem of that name; and the other a 
cantata entitled ‘The Cameronian’s Dream,’ now 
being written by Mr. Hamish MacCunn expressly 
for these concerts. Both works will be conducted 
by their respective composers. The orchestra, 
numbering about seventy performers, will be 
directed as heretofore by Mr. August Manns. 


Mr. J. W. Turner’s English Opera Company 
began a fortnight’s season at the Princess’s 
Theatre on Monday with Vincent Wallace’s 
‘Maritana.’ The performances of this troupe 
are marked by a creditable ensemble, and in the 
provinces they do not lack support. In the 
metropolis, at the dullest period of the year, 
such an undertaking must essentially depend 
upon the patronage of what are termed “holiday 
audiences.” The cheaper parts of the house 
were well filled on Monday, and the efforts of 
the chief performers met with cordial recogni- 
tion. Miss Chrystal Duncan, who sustained the 
part of Maritana, displayed a sympathetic voice, 
and sang with considerable charm and intelli- 
gence. Mr. Turner played his old part of Don 
Ceesar de Bazan, and the other characters were 
competently rendered. For subsequent nights 
this week ‘The Bohemian Girl,’ ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ 
and ‘ The Lily of Killarney ’ were announced. 


For the Promenade Concerts at Her Majesty’s 
an orchestra of more than average excellence 
has been engaged under the superintendence 
of Mr. Gilbert R. Betjemann, who will himself 
officiate as chef d’attaque. We hear, moreover, 
that Signor Bevignani intends bestowing special 
pains upon the selection of the programmes to 
be performed here on ‘‘ classical” nights. 

THE Carl Rosa Opera Company will next week 
commence rehearsing for the provincial tour 
which is to open this month at Dublin. The 
first of the promised fresh productions—if, in- 
deed, they may be so designated—will be the 
revival of ‘ Lurline.’ 

AFTER a short stay in Paris, whither they 
went last Sunday on the termination of their 
labours at Covent Garden, MM. Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke will leave for their estate 
at Borovno, in Poland, accompanied by M. 
Lassalle. There the famous trio will remain 





until the time comes for them to resume work 
at the Grand Opéra in October. 

Dr, A. C. Mackenzi£ announced, in the course 
of his speech to the Royal Academy students on 
Saturday, that the Prince of Wales had con- 
sented to act as president of the combination 
between the Royal College and the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music for the joint conduct of local 
examinations. 

WE have frequently called the attention of the 
Royal Academy of Music to the possibility of 
imparting genuine musical interest to the stu- 
dents’ concerts by the revival of neglected works 
of the great masters. One such is Weber's 
hymn “‘ In constant order works the Lord,” per- 
fermed for the first time in England, under Dr. 
Mackenzie’s direction, at the orchestral concert 
given in St. James’s Hall on Friday last week. 
The work was composed in 1812, when Weber 
was twenty-six years of age and his style not 
yet matured. Hence we note the influence of 
Mozart very strongly, and to a less extent that 
of Bach and of Handel. But the hymn is 
extremely pleasing and effective, and the final 
fugue is by no means insignificant as an example 
of contrapuntal skill. It should, therefore, become 
popular with choral societies, as it is by no means 
difficult. For last week’s performance the assist- 
ance of some members of the Novello Choir had 
been obtained in order to secure the necessary 
balance in the parts. The three compositions by 
students were all worthy of a place in the pro- 
gramme, but not of sufficient importance to 
render it necessary to particularize. This remark 
will also apply to the solo performers, both vocal 
and instrumental. On the whole, however, this 
concert was one of the best given by the Tenter- 
den Street institution for some time. 

THE comic opera ‘ Paul Jones’ was to be per- 
formed for the 200th time at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre on Thursday. It is announced 
that the representations of this piece will con- 
tinue unbroken throughout the summer holi- 
days, the usual matinée taking place every 
Saturday. 

THERE will be a grand concert of military 
music in the Palais de l’Industrie in Paris on 
Sunday, August 4th. The executants will number 
1,200, the conductor being M. Wettge. 

NeEsstEr’s new opera, ‘Die Rose von Strass- 
burg,’ will be performed for the first time in 
Munich next season. 

THE two Stadt theatres at Leipzig gave during 
the year ending June 30th last two hundred 
and seventeen operatic performances. The only 
new opera mounted in the course of the twelve 
months was Heuberger’s ‘Don Manuel.’ 








DRAMA 


—_o— 


THE WEEK. 


CRITERION.—‘ The Headless Man,’ a Comedy in Three 
Acts. By F. CO. Burnand. 

VAUDEVILLE.—‘In Danger,’a Play in Three Acts. By 
W. Lestocg and Henry Cresswell. 


Into the question of the originality of 
Mr. Burnand’s not too fortunate farce of 
‘The Headless Man’ it is, perhaps, futile 
to venture. It is none the less curious to 
see through how many layers an idea will 
filtrate, and to observe how few ideas serve 
the purposes of thedrama. Sam Hedley in 
‘The Headless Man’ is simply a heedless 
bungler, who by his self-conceit and meddle- 
someness contrives to plunge his own affairs 
and those of everybody around him into 
inextricable confusion. Practically this cha- 
racter first appears in ‘L’ Inavvertito’ of 
Nicold Barbieri, Venice, 1630. It was 
taken thence by Moliére for ‘ L’Ktourdi.’ 
Less known than the Lélie of Moliére is 
Cleandre in ‘L’Amant Indiscret’ of Qui- 
nault, but the two are brothers. The Duke 
of Newcastle translated ‘L’Etourdi’; and 
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Dryden, correcting the work into ‘ Sir Martin 
Marall; or, the Feigned Innocence,’ availed 
himself of some hints from Quinault. In 
how many pieces subsequent to this period, 
1667, the same character is traceable, can 
scarcely be said. Signs of its influence 
are found in two plays so wide apart as 
‘The Busybody ’ and ‘ Paul Pry.’ 

Mr. Burnand has converted the bungler 
into a solicitor, who, returning home after 
a long absence, assumes the management of 
the large business in which he has hitherto 
figured asa sleeping partner. Inextricable 
confusion comes as the result of an hour or 
two’s employment of a technical memory, 
and a scheme of classification evolved by the 
hero and the audience is treated during a 
couple of hours with some “ happy thoughts” 
translated by means of action. Very bright 
and diverting these are, and the character 
of the hero as interpreted by Mr. Wynd- 
ham is inexpressibly droll. With unsurpass- 
able aplomb the man who misdirects the 
entire machine maintains an air of triumph, 
and lays upon others with conviction the 
blame of his own misdeeds. Nothing can 
be more entertaining than the comic im- 
broglio which is reached. Unfortunately no 
way out of it is provided, and the closing 
scenes are thin and unhappy. The support 
afforded Mr. Wyndham is, moreover, in 
most cases unsatisfactory, and in some cases 
painfully inadequate. The actors had not 
fully mastered their parts, and scenes that 
required to be carried in a flash halted. At 
the close, accordingly, some loud expressions 
of dissent were mixed with the applause, 
and a curious sort of unrehearsed antiphonal 
chorus took place between Mr. Wyndham 
and a portion of the audience. ‘The Head- 
less Man’ needs alteration. A doom less 
severe than damnation will, however, pro- 
bably attend a piece which displays much 
cleverness as well as some tact. 

Upon its first production in London on 
the afternoon of the 1st of November, 1887, 
‘In Danger’ was fortunate enough to arrest 
the attention of Mr. Hare, by whom the 
acting rights have been secured. By Mr. 
Hare’s permission, though not under his 
management, it once more sees the light. 
Without being a good or a well-constructed 
piece, it has strong claims upon attention. 
The close of its second act is so powerful 
that the spectator forgets the shortcomings 
of the early act, and is lenient to a somewhat 
artificial termination. Good opportunities 
for acting are afforded, and the story rivets 
the attention. On the strength of these 
things it once more obtained a favourable 
verdict, and the cheers with which its per- 
formance was greeted were unmistakably 
genuine. Miss Florence West repeated her 
performance of the heroine, and once more 
startled the public with a display of genuine 
and sustained power. Miss Agnes Miller, 
replacing Miss Webster, was natural and 
engaging as the youthful sister of the 
heroine ; and Mr. Waller, Mr. Macklin, Mr. 
Lestocq, Mr. Sydney Brough, Mr. Smedley 
Yates, and Mr. Boleyn gave the whole an 
intelligent interpretation. 








‘ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL,’ IV. ii. 38-9. 


I see that men make rope’s in such a scarre, 
That wee’! forsake our selues. 


So stands this difficult passage in Folios 1 and 2; 
Folios 3 and 4 for “rope’s” have ropes; and 
Folio 4 for “‘ scarre” has scar. 





In his article in the Atheneum of the 27th of 
July Dr. Nicholson has unaccountably omitted 
all consideration of rope’s: he seems to take it 
for granted that this is an ordinary form of the 
plural ropes; but I doubt if he, or any one, could 
produce another like instance. The obvious 
interpretation is that it is an abbreviation of 
rope us; at any rate it is an essential part of the 
problem with which he deals, and cannot be thus 
passed over in silence. To rope in is a common 
phrase, signifying to enclose or immesh, and it 
may probably be derived from the practice Dr. 
Nicholson refers to of enclosing game for the 
hunter’s mark. 

I give a modern instance, taken from the re- 
port in the Daily News, May 19th, 1885, of the 
trial of Cunningham and Burton, the dynami- 
tards. After the verdict against them, the latter 
contended that there was no evidence of his 
connexion with the other prisoner, except that 
of a witness named Roper, who, he said, playing 
upon the name, “‘ has roped me in.” 

In neglecting the authority of Folios 1 and 2 
as regards rope’s, Dr. Nicholson, however, does 
but follow the lead of preceding commentators, 
no one of whom, so far as I am aware, seems 
to have had any perception of what to me is its 
obvious meaning—a meaning, moreover, that 
suggests as obvious an emendation of the pas- 
sage, which, accordingly, I now submit :— 


I see that men may rope’s [rope us] in such a snare 
That we'll forsake ourselves. 


Both may and snare have been suggested before, 
but in connexion with readings wide as the 
poles asunder from that which I have here pro- 
posed. 

I am not, of course, sanguine enough to sup- 
pose that my reading will commend itself to all 
critics ; but of this I am very certain, that Dr. 
Nicholson’s taps on this “ Columbus’s egg” will 
not “ finally settle the minds of all doubters and 
cavillers”: of that I am myself the proof. 

P, A. Danie. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


‘Tue Heapiess Many,’ though produced only 
last week, was written many years ago; and 
though it now bears only the name of Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, it was, we believe, written jointly by 
him and by the late Mr. George Rose, better 
known as ‘‘ Arthur Sketchley.” 

Durine the past week Madame Bernhardt 
has appeared at the Lyceum in ‘ Fédora’ and 
other pieces. Her engagement terminates this 
evening. 

Proor that the theatrical season is over is 
furnished in the cessation of the miscalled 
‘*matinéges.” So wanting in interest and so 
unproductive in result have these been during 
the past season that their stoppage is a matter 
for congratulation. So far the general result of 
these experiments has been to vindicate the 
policy of managers in refusing pieces of home 
growth. 

Mr. Frank Harvey has been appearing dur- 
ing the week with his company at the Grand 
Theatre in his drama ‘ The Land of the Living.’ 

Pror. Sievers, of Brunswick, whose death at 
the age of forty is announced, was a dramatist 
as well as a schoolmaster. He completed 
Schiller’s ‘Demetrius’ for the stage, and his 
version was successfully produced at Leipzig 
last year. A new play by him on the battle of 
Waterloo — of all subjects in the world — has 
lately been printed, and is, it is said, to be 
acted. 

AN interesting experiment is to be tried during 
the autumn at the Park Theatre, late Wallack’s, 
New York, where Mr. Joseph Jefferson and Mrs. 
William Florence will appear in a series of clas- 
sical comedies, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——>— 


NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 
Picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
NEW ISSUE OF LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS, 


COMMENCING WITH 


LORNA DOONE, 


A Romance of Exmoor. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


Other Volumes by THOMAS HARDY, Mrs. STOWE, 
R. D. BLACKMORE, GEORGE MAC DONALD, J. HATTON, 
and Mrs. HOEY, &c., at frequent intervals. 


ENGLISHMEN in the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. By JOHN G. ALGER, Author of ‘The 
New Paris Sketch-Book.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TWO KINGS of UGANDA; or, Life 


by the Shores of the Victoria Nyanza. By ROBERT P. 

ASHE, M.A., late of the Church Missionary Society’s 

Nyanza Mission. With Illustrations and a new Map 

specially drawn of Eastern Equatorial Africa. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“ Mr. Ashe writes with a full and generous appreciation of the great 

qualities of the Christian hero.”’—Saturday Review. 


ERIC and CONNIE’S CRUISE in 
the SOUTH PACIFIC. By C.F. de M. MALAN, R.N. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“It is as pleasant a book as could be given to a boy who wants to 
know abeut the other side of the world.’’—Scotsman. 


MANUAL of SWEDISH DRILL for 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS. Compiled and Arranged 
by GEORGE L. MELIO (Gold Medallist). Containing 
110 Illustrations and Diagrams, with Portrait and 
Biography of P. H. Ling, and valuable Paper on &cientific 
Physical Training by Mrs. 0. CHANTS. Crown 8vo. 
boards, 1s. 6d. j 














New diilitiemes to ie iho 
LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


—_—— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BY THE WESTERN BEA.’ 


JOHN WESTACOTT. By James 


BAKER, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 448 pages, cloth, 
6s. 

“A really good sound novel.’’—Ilustrated London News. ‘ Exquisite 
literary work.’’—Scotsman. ‘*A book to read and re-read with urflag- 
ging interest.’’"—Devon Gazette. ‘‘Charming pictures.”—Morning Post. 
* Effective pictures of life.’’—Spectator. 


PASSE ROSE. By Professor A. S. 
HARDY, Author of ‘ But Yet a Woman,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

“A genuine romance, harmonious in tone and unique in imaginative 
conception, rivalling the best works of Mr. KR. L. Stevenson in the rapid 








succession of striking incidents, and excelling them in the power of 
exciting personal sympathy for its ch ”—Lilustrated London News. 
The OPEN DOOR: a Novel. By 


BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, Author of ‘One Sum- 
mer,’ ‘Guenn,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
“The story is in some respects stronger than the former works of this 
author that have appeared. As it has all the old grace of manner, it 
should prove doubly popular.’’—Scotsman. 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST NUMBER. 
Contents. 

WESTMINSTER EFFIGIES. John Lillie. 
Drawn by F. Lathrop and Louis Joutel. 

The KREMLIN and RUSSIAN ART. Theodore Child. 
18 Illustrations. From Drawings by H. D. Nichols and T. D. Thul- 
sirup. 

PROLOGUE and EPILOGUE to ‘The QUIET LIFE’: & 
Poem. Austin Dobson. With 12 Lilustrations. Drawn by Ecwie 
A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons. 

FIFTY YEARS of PHOTOGRAPHY. J. Wells Champney- 
With Portrait of Daguerre. 

COUNTY COURT DAY in KENTUCKY. James Lane 
Allen. 9 by A. C. Red dand W. A. Rogers. 

12 Illustrations. 

Part VIII. 


8 Illustrations. 





The FAN. Louisa Parr. 


JUPITER LIGHTS: a Novel. 
Fenimore Woolson. 


A LITTLE JOURNEY in the WORLD: a Novel. 


Charles Dudley Warner. 
ac. &e. 70 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Constance 


Part V. 


London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE & RIVINGTCY 
(LIMITED), ; 
St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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CABINET EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD WORKS OF BIOGRAPHY. 


PDD Oe 














Each in crown 8vo., and to be obtained at any Bookseller's. 





MR. FRITH’S REMINISCENCES (recently published in 2 vols. 8vo.). A New and Cheaper 


Edition is now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Henriette Felicite Campan, First Lady-in- 


Waiting to the Queen. With 2 Portraits. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 








An AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Edmund Yates. In crown 8vo. with Portrait. Fourth Edition. 6s. 
DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, Vicar of Woolbeding, 


Author of ‘ Life of St. John Chrysostom,’ &c. The Popular Edition, with Index and Portraits. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets and Prose 
Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


LETTERS to a FRIEND. By the late Connop Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop of St. David's, and Edited 


by the late DEAN STANLEY. A New and much Enlarged Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 6s. 

















The LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. with Portraits, 6s. 


A MEMOIR of the LATE REV. JOHN RUSSELL (“ Parson Russell ”), of Tordown, North Devon. 


By the Author of ‘ Dartmoor Days,’ ‘ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 6s. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. From the French of M. Mignet, by Andrew Scoble. 


With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From the French of M. Guizot, by Andrew Scoble. Crown 


8vo. with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


The LIFE of HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selections from his 


Diaries and Correspondence. By the late Lord DALLING and BULWER and the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each vol. 12s. 


The LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. By Charles Rathbone Low, F.R.G.S. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


with a Portrait, 6s. 


The LIFE of the REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM, Author of ‘The Ingoldsby Legends.’ By 
his Son, the Rev. RICHARD H. DALTON BARHAM. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 























The LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS: Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, 
Porson, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 12s. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton Baker, Author of ‘French Society from the Fronde to the 


Great Revolution.’ With a Portrait of Peg Woffington. Popular Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIVES of STATESMEN: Burke and Chatham. By John Timbs, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. with 


Portraits, 6s. 











The LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. By Rev. Richard H. Dalton Barham. A New 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON, 1857-1864. Edited by James Brinsley Richards. Third Edition. In 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 








London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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‘¢ When found, make a note of,”,—CAPTAIN CUTTLE, 


“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 
NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 
“ Thatuseful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Revien. 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of alt 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS : 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 


HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications and 


Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK- 
LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 


Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of ECCLESIASTICAL History, TOPo- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL History, Mis- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c, 





Published by JoHN C, FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, 
Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, EC, ; 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, in medium 4to. bound in vegetable vellum, ONE GUINEA. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
And with DEDICATORY POEM by the EARL of ROSSLYN. 


THE BOOK OF WEDDING DAYS 


(On the Plan of a Birthday Book), 
With 96 Illustrated Borders, a Frontispiece, Title-Page, &c. 


By WALTER CRANE. 


And Quotations for each Day Compiled and Arranged by K. E. J. REID, MAY ROSS, and 
MABEL BAMFIELD. 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
CLEOPATRA : being an Account of the Fall and Vengeance 


of Harmachis, the Royal Egyptian, as set forth by hisown hand. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 29 Full-Page 
Illustrations by M. Greiffenhagen and R. Caton Woodville. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


. us Prime Large-Paper Copies have been printed on Dickinson’s Fine-Art Paper. 
ooksellers 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN WESTACOTT.’ 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Idyl. 


BAKER, Author of ‘ John Westacott,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures delivered 
—_ yah or 7 af of Glasgow, in 1888. By F. MAX MULLER, K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. 


SWISS TRAVEL and SWISS GUIDE-BOOKS. By 


W. A. B. COOLIDGE, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Editor of the Alpine Journal, Crown 8vo. 10s. a 


The THEORY of CREDIT. By Henry Dunnine Macteop, 


M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, selected by the Royal Commissioners for the Digest of the Law to pag 
pare the Digest of the Law of Bank-Notes, Bills of Exchange, &c. (Two vols.) Vol. I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Vol. IU. in the press. 


The DISEASES of CHILDREN, MEDICAL and SURGICAL. 


By HENRY ASHBY, M.D. Lond. M.R.C.P., Physician to the General Hospital for - Children, Manchester, Lecturer 
and Examiner in Diseases of Children in the Victoria University; and G. WRIGHT, B.A. M.B. Oxon. 
F.R.C.S8. Eng., Assistant Surgeon to the Manchester Royal Infirmary and PRY to the Children’s Hospital. With 


138 Illustrations. 8vo, 21s, 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


Edited by Prof. MANDELL CREIGHTON. New Volume. 


The ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By H. M. Gwarkiy, M.A., 


Lecturer and Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





Price can be obtained through all 


By JAmMEs 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. No. LXXXII. Aveust. 


Contents. 
The BELL of ST. PAUL’S. Part II. Chaps, 16-18. «. By Walter Besant. 
The NATIONAL SPORT of VIRGINIA co .... By Horace Hutchinson. 
SHREWS —s pax sis = ose By«A. B. Rochfort Battye. 
ONLY a JOKE. - e* ib By Fabian Bland. 
SEEN and LOST _ By W. H. Hudson. 
OLD COLLEGE DAYS in CALCUTTA By C. T. Buckland. 
Mrs. FENTON: a Sketch. Chaps, 1-3 me .. By W. E, Norris. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP oe a Soe . By Andrew Lang. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


THE NEW REVIEW. No. III. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
Contents. 
The RELATIONS BETWEEN FRANCE and RUSSIA SINCE 
1871 oes 


AvGUuSsT. 


By M. Flourens (Member of the French f 
Chamber). H 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. Part II. ... By the Lord Chief Justice of England. 


TALK and TALKERS of TO-DAY. (Continued.) 


TWO VIEWS of the GERMAN EMPEROR. 1. By Poultney Bigelow. 


By 
By H. M, Hyndman. 
By Andrew Lang. 
By Tighe Hopkins. 
By the Duke of Marlborough. 


EIGHT HOURS the MAXIMUM WORKING DAY 

MYTHOLOGY and the OLD TESTAMENT a 
The NEW TREASURE HUNT ... a a ove 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING . sm ive sie 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for AUG UST. 
The PAPACY: a Revelation and a Prophecy, 
SPEECH and SONG. II. Song. By Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
The CENTENARY of the BASTILLE. By Frederic Harrison. 
A FEMALE MEDICAL PROFESSION for INDIA. By Sir W. W. Hunter. 
REFORM in the TEACHING of the OLD TESTAMENT. By Canon Cheyne. 
SOUTH AFRICA under IRRESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. By Frederic Mackarness. 
Mr, WALLACE on DARWINISM. By George J. Romanes, F.R.S. 
The PROPOSED ROYAL ACADEMY REFORM. By M. H. Spielmann. 
IBSEN’S ‘PEER GYNT.’ By Philip H. Wicksteed. 
The CIVIL LIST and ROYAL GRANTS. By Henry Dunckley, LL.D. 


ISBISTER & Co, LIMITED, 15 and 16, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S $LIST. 


FROUDACITY: 
WEST INDIAN FABLES BY MR. FROUDE 


Explained by J. J. THOMAS, Author of ‘The Creole Grammar,’ 





THE TWENTIETH VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE HANSA TOWNS. By Helen Zimmern. 


Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. Presentation Edition, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


“Unique in the series and unique in itself...... Miss Zimmern’s work is admirably done......It will be read with an unusual 
interest and profit by many students of history who have hitherto had to deplore the lack of any book of the oy 
otsman, 


NEW VOLUME (THE SIXTH) OF “ UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES,” JUST. READY. 


CHRONICLES OF A HEALTH RESORT. 


By A. HELDER. Cloth, 2s. 


RECENTLY ISSUED, IN SAME SERIES, 


ISAAC ELLER'S MONEY. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 


‘So well written and so admirably descriptive......Mrs. Dean’s personages have distinctness and are cleverly drawn.” 
Manchester Guardian, 


The CENTURY for AUGUST is the Summer Number, and contains— 
‘The STREAM of PLEASURE: the Story of a Boating Trip on the Thames,’ by Mrs. E. R. 
Pennell, with 33 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL—‘ The BIBLE in TENNYSON, by HENRY 
VAN DYKE, illustrated by Frontispiece Portrait of Lord Tennyson—‘ The NEW SCHOOL of EN- 
GRAVING,’ by JouHN P, DAVIS, illustrated— The OLD BASCOM PLACE,’ by JoEL CHANDLER 
HARRIS, illustrated—‘ A POSITIVE ROMANCE,’ by EDWARD BELLAMY, éc. Price 1s, 4d. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


SOAP. SOAP. 


PEAR S' 


SOAP. SOAP. 
LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, AND ALL BRAIN WORKERS 


WILL FIND 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 








most refreshing beverage, 


especially during work when solid food cannot be taken, It satisfies without loading the stomach, 
stimulates the system, and leaves none of the neurotic effects of tea and coffee. 


The perfect PURITY and delicacy of this Cocoa is testified to by 
Dr. HASSELL, The LANCET, The BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, HEALTH, &c., &c. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 3d. 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF VICTOR HUGO'S 
CELEBRATED DRAMA, 


RY BLAS. By W. D. 8S. ALEXANDER, 


In English twelve-syllable rhyming verse, a form in which it has never 
previously been published. 


Digby & Long, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 





A CHANGE OF CLOTHES FOR A SHILLING! 
Immediately, 0.U.R. Books, No. I. 
CHANGE of CLOTHES; or, the Sorrows of 
Balaam Noseworthy. 
By ALFRED FITZMAURICE KING, 
Really New and Really Funny. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Cloth and half-parchment, 6s.; 30 comes on Large Paper, uniform 
with ‘ Flower Pieces,’ 


LIFE and PHANTASY (Poems). 
BY 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
With eo by Sir John E. Millais, Bart., R.A., and a Design by 


Arthur Hugh 
Also a SONG with MUSIC. 
London : Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 5s. 


SONNETS and REVERIES. 


BY 
— bo des map ha. M.A. F.L.S., 
rton College, Oxford. 
"3 eine, Clifton. 


AREY’SGRADUS. GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
With = Boglish Meanings. Penne by the late Dr. CAREY. 
and by a Member of the 
University of Canibridge Crown ae cloth, price 7s. 
The Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, London. 

















Price 1s. post free, 
[DIGESTION : its Causes and Cure. 
By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 
J. Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free, 
J) 'SEASES of the VEINS: more Especially of 


Venosity, Varicocele, Hemorrhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their 
Medical Treatment. 
By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 
J. Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 


Pee FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Established 1782. 
oderate Rates. Absolute Security, Liberal Loss Settlements. oe 
o- ment of Claims. WILLIAM OC. MACDONALD, 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, } 
LOSSES PAID over 17,000,002. 











AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY TH 


z 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY—Chairman. 


Annual Income oe o £248,000 
_ COMPENSATION ALREADY PAID ae _£2,600,000 
diti — New 
Prepromipt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West-End Office : 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


FURN ISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The Original, Best, and most Liberal. Suits all. 

Founded a.p. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer from 10/. to 10,000!. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
¥. MOBDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-read, W. 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


SOBATH” CONSTANT-LEVEL INKSTAND 


(Patented), constructed on a new principle offering unique advan- 
es. Hasa large Reservoir of Ink, secure from dust and bee Sarees 
and a small —_ -Well in which the Ink is always maintained at the 
same level. a variety of useful and ornamental forms. Adap' 
for all climates. Sold by all Vendors of the “Swift’’ Writing 
Requisites. 











WIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 
(Patented). Hard Vulcanite throughout. Holds a large s apply 
of Ink, secure from | e, and ready for instant use. With 
Corrodible lridium-poin' Pen, 2s. 6d.; with Gold Pen, Iridium- 
pointed, 5s.; or best quality, 10s. 6d. Of all Stationers. 





“QWIFT” STEEL PENS of every grade. GOLD 
6d. I inted Pens for the “Swift” 
Reservoir Penholder, Retail of a Suucee 








WIFT” BLUE-BLACK WRITING and COPY- 
ING INKS of nag Ee excellence in convenient bottles, fitted 
with corkscrew. Prices 6d., 1s., 2s.,and 3s. Lipped bottles for “ Isobath,’ 
6d. each. Of all Stationers. 
Sold Wholesale = by the Sole Manufacturers of the 
“Swift” Writing Requisites, 
Thos. De la Bee ‘20. Bunhiil-row, London, E.C. 





INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
e Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 


UT, and [{NDIGESTION, " 
and safest Aperient for Delicate , ~~ orraaae Ladies, Children, 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
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* For sailile of the kind which is not to be classified or described—the humour of | 
paradox, incongruity, shrewdness, grave absurdity, quaintness, and extravagance—the “** Exceedingly droll...... 
author of ‘ The Voyage of the Ark’ has no equal, indeed no competitor.” — World, 

‘*Mr. Allen has taken up Samuel Lover’s place; but he brings new qualities......It is 
wild and riotous fun, but it is unmistakable fun. ”_.. Nation 

“Truly amusing, and brimming —_ good-' sempered fun. Mr. Allen has it in | 





WARD & DOWNEY'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING, 


THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE wre OF THE ARK.’ 


FROM the GREEN BAG. By F. M. Allen, Author of ‘Through Green Glasses.’ 
Pras oO 


road humour as anything we remember.”—Manchester Guardian. 

racier in recent humorous literature...... Mr. Allen is at his 
best, and the little book is full of hearty fun and a ripe humour which has not been put into 
| books since the days of ‘Handy Andy.’ 
‘* From cover to cover thereis scarcely a sentence in which the reader cannot find food for 


‘* Infinitely diverting.”— 


“There has been nothin, 





Cloth extra, 


es =" as rich in their raciness and 


” Scotsman. 


ei NS 


of the is inimitable.”— Dublin Evening Telegraph, 





dim, we imagine, to run Lever close.”—Pei ee hearty laugh ; the broad h 
*“*A humourist of a most original type......Brimful of Hibernian wit......One can really | | 
give no idea of the rich humour of this book.”—St, Stephen’s Review. 


“One of the most intensely omadng books we have come across for a long time,” 


Scottish Leader. 





BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COUNTRY SKETCHES IN BLACK AND WHITE,’ ‘FROM KITCHEN TO GARRET,’ &c. 


BYE PATHS ‘and CROSS ROADS. By J. E. Panton. 6s. 


‘** Mrs. Panton knows how to express her delight in the beauties of nature so as to arouse the sympathy of her readers.”—Scotsman, 
“Very charming and suggestive reading......Readers who love the things of the country, by reading Mrs. Panton’s volume a few pages at a time will certainly derive keen 


enjoyment from it.”—Manc ‘zraminer. 





BOOK OF REMINISCENCE BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF COURTS AND SOCIETY.’ 


2 vols. 2ls. 


..-Full of good stories.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


COSMOPOLITAN RECOLLECTIONS. 


** A cleverly written book, which is certain of attracting wide attenti 








EW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘IGNORANT ESSAYS.’ 


INDOLENT ESSAYS. By Richard Dowling. 6s. 


*“*Wecan give a high meed of eats to ‘ Indolent Essays.’”— Notes and Queries. 
“ A bright, gossiping volume of literary sl 





...Pleasantly conceived, written in a kindly tone of banter.”— Graphic. 





LADY’S TRAVELS THROUGH AUSTRALASIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AND AMERICA. 


KALEIDOSCOPE. Shifting Scenes from East to West. By E. Katherine Bates. 


“A pleasant, gossipy record of a year’s globe-trotting.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 





TWO NEW BOOKS FOR THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
PARIS by DAY and NIGHT. By “ Anglo-Parisian.” | LIVING PARIS: a Guide to the Manners, Monuments, 


3s. 6d. 
** A gossipy book in the style of Mr. Sala’s ‘ Twice Round the Clock,’ which seems more 
accurate in its statements than many works of more pretension.”— Atheneum. 


ard Institutions of the People. 
“A veritable triumph of a guide-book.”— Whitehall Review. 


Exhibition Edition. 2s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


THE STORY OF A MARRIAGE. By L. Baldwin. 





3 vols. 


[Next week, 


’ ° 
A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. By B. L. Farjeon. 38 vols. 

** Mr. Farjeon writes so much that the sustained interest of his work is a matter of surprise. His last story, ‘A 
Young Girl’s Life,’ is as good as anything he has ever done, while it has an evenness and maturity of power that are 
wanting in some of his earlier works. The story more than once touches that high-water mark of literature where fun 
and pathos are so near together that it is hard to say where one ends and the other begins. The book, as a whole, has a 
fascinating interest in the charm of its central character. It will please every one who reads it.”—Scotsman 


AT THE MOMENT OF VICTORY. By C. L. Pirkis. 3 vols. 


“It is a story with a well-constructed plot, which is skilfully and strikingly developed.”—Scotsman, 
** An interesting story with a very exciting catastrophe at the end.”—Pictorial World, 


PRINCESS SUNSHINE. By Mrs. Riddell. 2 vols. 
ROGER FERRON. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 


“* Some of the stories are full of pathos; others are illustrative of the fruits of worldly success and of true heroism ; 
while others, again, picture with terrible reality crimes of a character more common, perhaps, on the Continent and in 
America than in this country. The collection of stories thus brought togther is a capital one for the holiday season, and 
the character of them is so varied, that in one or other of the series, if not in all, the reader, however fastidious, is sure 
to have his or her taste suited.”—Scotsman. 


COMMON CLAY. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 3 vols. 


“It is pleasant to come across vse abook. Asa mere tale it is extremely interesting. The novel throughout is rich 
tin material for admiration.”—Spectai 


AN ISLE OF SURREY. By R. Dowling. 8 vols. 


** The best work Mr. Dowling has yet written, and it is one. of which no living author would need to be ow 
cademy, 








HEATHCOTE. By Ella Macmahon. 2 vols. 


“* The characters are decidedly like human beings, and its tone is high and well sustained. The love story is admirably 
<ontrived, and v will give pleasure to every one who reads it.” —Atheneum. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

The MASTER of RYLANDS. By Mrs. G. Lewis Leeds. 
AUDREY FERRIS. By F. Gerard. 

“* This painfully powerful story.. 
more genuinely pathetic.’’—Spect: ator. 

‘* It is almost a _— and it is quite deserving of the very highest 
praise.’’— Whitehall Review. 
EIGHT BELLS: a a of the Sea and of the Cannibals of New Guinea. 

By Hume Nisbet. Illustrated by the Author. 

“‘One of the most startling stories of adventure, human courage, and 
human crime ever written.”"—Academy. 
The WYVERN MYSTERY. By J. 8. Le Fan 

“ An eminent example of the originality, "the power, and also of the 
high-mindedness of the auther.”’ orld, 
DESPERATE REMEDIES By Thomas Hardy. 

7h ‘kable story.” y Review. 


.-There is nothing in recent fiction 








NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


RED RUIN: a Tale of West African River Life. By A. N. Homer. 
**Fall of exciting espisode.”"—Morning Post. 
TARTAN and GOLD: Stories of { Sport and Play. By Byron Webber. 
“A bright, y beok. 
MY SPAN ISH 8 SAILOR. By Marshall Saunders. 
“ A brightly-written story of more than average interes’ 
eel ‘Guardian 
A RECOILING VENGEANCE. By Frank Barrett. 
DIANA BARRINGTON. By B. M. Croker. 
MARVEL. By the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn.’ 
IN JEOPARDY: Stories of Peril. By G. Manville Fenn. 
IN ONE TOWN. By Edmund Downey. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


The NUN’S CURSE. By Mrs. Riddell. 

MISER FAREBROTHER. By B. L. Farjeon. 

A MODERN CIRCE. By the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn.’ 
IN the FLOWER of HER YOUTH. By Mabel Collins. 
ANTONY GRACE. By G. Manville Fenn. 

A MODERN MAGICIAN. By Fitzgerald Molloy. 

A BIRD of PASSAGE. By B. M. Croker. 


NEW SHILLING NOVELS. 


SUSPICION : a Strange Story. By Christian Lys. 
DEVLIN the BARBER. By B. L. Farjeon. 

The VOYAGE of the ARK. By F. M. Allen. 

DR. BERNARD 8ST. VINCENT. By Hume Nisbet. 
A HOUSE of TEARS. By Edmund Downey. 
PROPOSALS. Being a Maiden Meditation. 
SCHOOL BOARD ESSAYS. By Emanuel Kink. 
The FATAL HOUSE. By Alice Corkran. 

WHAT WAS IT? By Fitzjames O’Brien. 

















- THREE NEW SHILLING STORIES. 
HIS OTHER SELF. By E. J. Goodman, Author of ‘Too Curious,’ be. 


AT the ELEVENTH HOUR. By E. T. Pickering. 


“This is a ane story of a dream and its fulfilment, and the consequences that ensued. It is full of incident, Nihilistic 
and otherwise, and Mr. Pickering has observed faithfully = two main duties of the writer of a shilling work ‘of fiction. 
‘The story never drags, and all ends happily.”—Sunday Times 


The FOG PRINCES. By Florence Warden, Author of ‘The House on the 


Marsh,’ &c. 


ly. 





WARD & DOWNEY, 12, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 





NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


| RA8t and WEST. A Magazine for All. 


Price Sixpence. 
Contents of No. 3. i 
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